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TO TEACHERS. 

" How shall we teach, our boys and girls to read ?" 

"What shall our boys and girls read?" 

These two questions agitate the public mind on 
every side. 

When a boy has learned only lunv to read, and not 
what to read, he is in great peril. Books, newspapers, 
and periodicals of every character multiply yearly 
by thousands. 

" What shall I read ? " is usually answered by the 
ability and taste of the reader. 

Our Intermediate schools, public and private, 
must shoulder the great responsibility of forming 
and directing the taste of the rising generation. 
Reading, as usually taught in these schools, falls far 
short of inciting a desire for general and instruct- 
ive reading. The reason for this neglect is to be 
found in the great attention given to the art of 
expression, disregarding the child's interest in the 
lesson, or his knowledge of it. 

While children must be trained to read words 
at sight, to recognize them in sound, and to pro- 
nounce them correctly with distinct articulation, 
yet, for that development of voice which gives a 
tfiatural and pleasing expression, the thought and 
t€iste must be cultured. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. ill 

As long as our boys and girls are required In 
reading to "imitate" rigidly the tone, tlie inflection, 
and the peculiarities of the teacher without fully 
understanding the matter of the lessons, just so 
long will they be simply si)eakihg "machines;" 
further, they will leave our schools with unde- 
veloped tastes and undirected judgment for reading. 

The subject-matter of our reading lessons should 
form a center around which teacher and pupils 
may group many interesting exi)eriences, and use- 
ful facts. 

The reading period may be made most fruitful 
of good results. 

MENTAL PART IN READING. 

One cause of the disagreeable styles of reading 
so common in our schools is the failure to con- 
nect sound and sense. At this particular stage the 
mental faculties of the pupil should be called into 
requisition. 

"Imitation," the method of the First Reader, and, 
perhaps, of the Second, must not be continued 
long ; such a process prevents originality of thought 
and individuality of taste. 

Ask the questions upon the lesson before read- 
ing it in class, not at the close of the recitation. 

Have your "Conversational Lessons" before your 
reading exercise. 

liCt the pupils give all the facts they know bear- 
ing ui)on the subject. 

Always have something yourself to add to the 
matter in the book. 

If any reference books are at hand, read to the 
class some interesting information about the lesson. 



iV SUaGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Moreover, encourage tlie boys and girls to give 
expression to tlieir own personal opinions upon the 
subject read. Call to tbeir lips the thoughts and 
sentiments suggested by the anecdote, story, oi' 
poem. Let them feel that the true object of read- 
ing is to the mind what food Is to the body — 
and that each is comparatively useless without 
the process of assimUaUon. 

Be sure that the pupils can read at sight all 
"new words." 

Be sure that the pupils understand the meaning 
of the "new words." 

Drill pupils upon dividing words into syllables. 

Drill pupils upon placing the marks of accent 
and the diacritical marks. 

VOCAL PART IN READING. 

A correct h4tbU of hreatMng must he formed. An 

adequate siipply ot breath, and a proper manner of 
using it are matters ol the first importance in all 
vocalization. 

Pupils must be trained how and when to take 
breath. 

The proper use of the vocal organs must he shown. 
Articulation depends upon the action of the vocal 
organs ; mouth, teeth, tongue, palate, nose, and lips. 

The attention of the pupil must be directed to 
the forming of the sounds of the language. If this 
direction is given, indistinct and mumbling utter- 
ance will be easily and speedily remedied. 

Imperfect articulation should not be tolerated in 
speaking and reading. 

Do not allow pupils to use the well-known 
'^school-room, tone.^^ 



SUaGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. V 

Cultivate variety of tone, and thus prevent mo- 
notony. Require pupils to read in natural conver- 
sational tones. 

PHYSICAL PART IN READING. 

TtLe proper position of tlie body to give free- 
dom to tlie expansion of tlie chest and to the free 
exercise of the vocal organs, must he maintained. 

A correct position of the head, shoulders, feet, 
hands, and book is necessary to give grace and 
ease in reading. 

Do not carelessly pass over these things as unim- 
portant. 

Require the pupil to open his mouth in reading. 

Require the pupil to carry his eye one or two 
words ahead of the voice. 

Require the pupil to address his hearers ; to take 
his eyes from the printed page frequently, while 
reading. 

Do not permit the boys to read too loud. 

Do not permit the girls to read too softly, or 
with too little force. 

Arouse your boys and girls so that their faces 
express sentiment. 

ARTICULATION EXERCISES. 

These lessons are of two kinds :— 

The first consists of lists of words that aflPord 
excellent drill in the elementary sounds, single and 
combined. 

The second consists of lists of words that are 
usually mispronounced, by misplaced accent, by mis- 
used elementary sounds, or by wrong syllabication. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. vU 

Tlieir underlying principle is, tliat the pupil is 
to be taught the practical use of words. Such 
lessons develop habits of observation and compari- 
son; this leads children to think, and to express 
their thoughts. 

WORDS PRONOUNCED ALIKE, BUT SPELLED 
DIFFERENTLY. 

A large collection of these words has been intro- 
duced. They occur in sentences that the pupil may 
acquire their meaning, use, and spelling at the 
same time. 

These words, though the most common in our 
language, are very frecpiently misspelled. 

CONVERSATIONAL LESSONS. 

The outlines under this heading will be found 
instructive and suggestive. They will aflford an oppor- 
tunity to impart considerable infamuUion, to lay a 
basis for camposiHon^'wark, to arouse the curiosity 
and senUment of the pupils, and to exercise the 
menUU and emotianal faculties in reading. 

NEW WORDS AND GRADING. 

All the new words of the reading matter are 
pi 1 at the head of each lesson. 

average number of new words to each lesson 
s than thirteen. This renders the grading 
and carefuL 

I K.— By special anangement with MesflTB. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the pnb- 
are permitted to nee extracts from the works of Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
ler, and seyeral other authors. 
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A Key to the Pronunciation. 



I. VOWELS. 



a as in 


I ate. 


I a« in Ice. 


a as in use. 


& " 


f&t. 


1 " It. 


u " riin. 


a " 


arm. 


i '' police. 


u " true. 


a " 


all. 


i " girl. 


u " puU. 


k " 


Mi. 




u " hArt. 




a " 
a " 


ask 


as in old. 
6 " n6t. 




what. 


;f as in fly. 






o " move. 


S " klftj^. 






e as in mete. 
6 " met. 


o " wolf. 
6 " son. 




oi as in oil. 


6 " 


th^re. 


6 '' hdrse. 


oy " toy. 


e " 


they. 


ob '' food. 


ou " ont. 


e " 


her. 


do *' foot. 


ow " owl. 



II. CONSONANTS. 



9 like a, as in mi^e. 


§ Z/A:^ z, as in Ig. 


-e " k, " -eaU. 


til wcaZ, '' thine. 


g hard " get. 


th " think. 


gme], " «a^. 


n likeng " think. 



III. EQUIVALENTS. 



S = e 


a = 6 


1=7 


o = ob = u 


& = 6 


e = i 


1=3^ 


o = do = u 


9 = 6 


e = I = y 


6 = ii 


•e = k, g = z 



CAPITAL LETTERS, AND PUNCTUATION MAMS. 

FOR REFERENCE. 

CAPITAL.S. 

I. Capitalize ttie First Word :— 

1. Of every sentence, subject, or .title; 

2. Of every line of poetry ; 

3. Of every direct question, direct quotation, and 
maxim ; 

4. Of every clause, in a series of clauses, sepa- 
rately numbered. 

II. Begin with, a Capital, Words:— 

1. Which, are names or titles of persons, places, or 
societies ; 

2. Which are personified, and those derived from 
proper nouns; 

3. Which are names or appellations of Q-od ; 

4. Which are important in the stibject of a book 
or composition ; also prom^inent words in a definition ; 

5. " I," " O ;" also North, South, Bast, and West, when 
they denote a section of the country. 

THE PERIOD (.)• 

Rule.— Complete every declarative sentence, every 
subject of a compositiofi, every abbreviated word and 
title with a period. 



PUNCTUATION MARKS. 18 

THE SEMICOIiON (;) and THE COIiON (:). 

Rule I-— (1) Members of a compoTind sentence, if 
subdivided by commas, should be separated by semi- 
colons; (2) but if they are subdivided by semicolons, 

tliey sbould be separated from each, other by a colon. 

Example.— Notice the punctuation of the above rule. 

Rule n.— Any additional clauses, phrases, or words, 
added by way of explanation or inference, if they are 
connected by such conjunctions as **but,'' **for,^* 
*^yet,^^ etc., should be set off from the main sen- 
tence by a semicolon ; but if the conjunction is 
omitted, by a colon. 

Examples.— ** Be diligent; far diligrence maketh rich. 
Be diligrent : diligrence maketh rich. 

Rule III.— A Colon comes before a direct quotation. 

Example.— Miller's answer was this: **I will try, sir." 

Rule I v.— A Colon follows Yes, and No in an answer. 

THE COMMA (,). 

Rule I.— Separate by commas, a series of (1) single 
words, (2) phrases, (3) clauses, and (4) words or phrases 
in pairs. 

Examples.— <1) The sun, tnoon, planets, and stars revolve. 

(2) To be good, to be attentive, to study, are duties of the pupil. 

(3) Speah what you mean, do as you profess^ perform what you 
promise. 

The poor and rich, the weaJo and strong, the young and old, 
have one common Father. 

Rule II.— (1) Independent, (2) contrasted, (3) inter- 
mediate, and (4) parenthetical words, phrases, or 
clauses, are set off from the rest of the sentence by 
commas. 



14 PUNCTUATION MARKS. 

Examples. -(1) Well, do as you like. Ito confess the truth, I did 

not study it. 

(2) Their deeds, not their words, shaJl prove them. 

(8) Nature, through ail her urorhs, delig^hts in beauty. 

(4) No i)erson, in fact. Is free. Every one has, of course, some 
duties. 

Rule III.— The novninati/ve absolute, and words, 
clauses, or phrases in appoMtian, must be set off by 
commas. 

Examples.— tJoAn, are you ready? Accept, tny dear sir, our 
thanks. 

Webster, the orator, is dead. Webster, the man who wrote the 
dictionary, is not the orator. 

Rule IV.— Mark ellipsis of verbs, letters, and the 
possessive case by commas. The comma, in the last 
case, is called an apos'trophe. 

Examples.— Beading: maketh a full man ; writing* an exact 
man. 

»Tis true. Til go. Mary's hat. 

Rule v.— Use the comma where the vneaning <le- 
mands it. 

Examples.— John said, Mary was not there. 

"John," said Mary, "was not there." 

The Interrogation Point (?) follows a question. 

The Exclamation Point (!) follows every exclam- 
atory word, phrase, or clause. 

Enclose with Quotation Marks (" **) clauses or 
expressions quoted or copied. 

The Hyphen (-) separates the parts of a compound 
word ; or, connects the parts of a word, when some 
of its syllables are carried over to the next line. 

Parentheses ( ) are used to enclose a word or sen- 
tence used by way of explanation. 



LESSON I. 



pirioV 

a€ eoiint' 




THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 
Who is lie ^vitli ^vings so bright and 
fair that watches by me all day long, 



16 THIRD READER. 

and spreads his pinions over my pilloAV 
^vhen I sleep P 

Who is he, that spirit of heaven sent 
down by God to be my guardian and my 
guide P 

He is my angel. Every child, every 
human being, has a guardian angel. 

He Tvatches over us at all times ; in 
our joys and in our sorrow^s. 

He sees us when no one else is near; 
though Ave cannot see him. 

His holy eyes are ever on us. When 
Ave do or say anything that is wnrong, 
he hangs his head in shame, and covers 
his face with his w^hite wdngs and w^eeps. 
For he loves God and he loves us. 

He stood by our cradle w^hen w^e 
were born, and he will be at our death- 
bed Avhen our soul leaves the body. 

Our guardian angel keeps a book in 
Avhich he marks down every good thing 
we say or do ; and at the last great 
day, when the black list of all our bad 
deeds will be shown to God, our good 
angel will present his account of all our 
good actions. 
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Our guardian angel is then our best 
ftlend. He loves us dearly. Let us not 
offend him by any bad words. 

We would be ashamed to swear in 
the presence of our parents. Then should 
we not also be ashamed to swear in the 
sight of the pure, great angel to whose 
holy care we have been given by our 
Father who is in heaven ? 

Angels ever bright and fair. 
Take ns, take us, to your care I 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 



1. Bo all boys and girls liave a Guardian Angel ? 

2. Wbat does this Angel do? 

3. Wben is be witb us? 

4. How can we please bim? 

5. Can be bear us talk? 



LESSON II. 

a bld^' II lUme' dlg^mal per 6n^ni al 
PRATER TO O-UARDIAN ANO-EL. 

May angels bright our footsteps guide 

From danger on life's path ; 
Their loving care ^th us abide 

And save us from God's wrath. 
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May love divine our life illuine, 

Sin's darkness drive away; 
Conduct us through, earth's dismal gloom 

To Heaven's perennial day ! 

Dr. Bbann, 



LESSON III. 



dain'ty defend' du'tieg fb^s^ 

cll'mat^ de gld^g' pr6ss'e§ spher^ 

£ir6ij,t'tlr^ weijip'on faml ly 6x ggpt' 

Aus tra'U a at t6n'tion (shtln) 

PICTURES FROM MONKEY LIFE. 

The monkey is found in all Avarm 
countries except Australia. He must 
have a T7ann climate, and enough to eat. 

He is not dainty, but will eat eggs, 
young bii'ds, fniits, insects, and snails. 

If he lives near man, he is not too 
good to steal ^vhatever he can lay hold 
of. If he is seen at it, he will run like 
a coTvard ; but if he is cornered, he will 
fight even a lion or an elephant. 

Monkeys live in bands ; some old, gray- 
haired monkey is the ruler of the band. 

There is real family life among them. 
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Papa monkey boxes the ears of the little 
monkeys, ^^rhen they trouble him or are 
too noisy. He gives Mrs. Monkey a good 
whipping, too, sometimes, if she does not 
keep "within her sphere," and obey him. 

He expects her to be very loving, and 
to show him every attention, such as 
keeping his coat nice and clean — quite 
free from dust and insects. 

He decides the time for the family to 
go to bed, and to get up, and he lays 
out all the duties of the day for them. 

Mrs. Monkey is a very loving mother ; 
she holds her baby in her arms, and 
presses him to her heart, with all the 
richness of mother-love. 

Baby Monkey is no beauty. He has 
an ugly little face, long, thin legs and 
arms, and hardly any hair upon his body. 
But the mother loves him none the less ; 
and, if the little creature dies, she, too, 
has been known to grieve herself to 
death. 

The monkey is the only animal that 
uses a w^eapon to defend himself and his 
family. He wiU pick up a stick or a 
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stone, and with it strike his foe. He 
knows, too, what it is to fear death, and 
will tremble in terror, when he feels that 
death has come to him. 

From Prof. Brehm^s Lectures, 



CONVERSATIONAL LESSONS. 

The reading lesson affords an excellent opportunity to give 
children much general information. Such lessons will arouse 
interest, incite InoLulry, give skill in the use of language, and 
lead to Intelligent reading. 

ANIMALS WITH HANDS. 

Men are two-lianded, or hi ma' nous. 

Monkeys are four-lianded, or quad ru^fna nous. 

Man goes upright on his feet ; some monkeys, at 
times, walk erect on their hind feet, or hands. 

Most monkeys have a thumb on each hand, as 
man has. 

The tails of some monkeys are as useful as a 
fifth hand. 

Monkeys can climb, walk, run, and jump. 

Monkeys can dance, grin, and learn. 

Monkeys have no hair on their faces or on the 
palms of their hands. 

Most monkeys live in the trees. 

The monkey tribe consists of apes, bah cans' , and 
monkfeys proper. 

Apes have no tails. They have teeth of the same 
number and shape as man. 

The largest apes are the goriVla, the chimpan'zee, 
and the o rang^'ou tang'. 
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LESSON IV. 

saXl'or trav'el^d «5ij,st slg'nal 

dls'tang^ sna\ch^d grlni^^d a shorJ^' 

mimics (snacht) de §ir^' tearing 
chat'ter Ing s^at'terfe^d 

THE SAILOR AND THE MONKEYS. 

A sailor once Tvent ashore on the coast 
of South America. His desire was to 
reach a town at some distance from the 
coast. 

He had Tvith him a number of red 
caps Tvhich he wished to sell there. On 
his ^vay he had to pass through ^voods in 
Tvhich he sa^v almost everjrvsrhere hands 
of monkeys climbing among the trees. 

At mid-day, as the sun Tvas right over- 
head, the sailor sat doT7n to rest under 
the shade of a large tree. Taking one of 
his caps out of his bundle, he put it on his 
head, lay down, and soon fell fast asleep. 

He a^voke after an hour, and got up 
to go on his way. 

But where were his caps ? 

A most noisy chattering was going 
on among the thick leaves above him. 
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He looked up quickly and saw^ the trees 
alive with monkeys, and on the head of 
each monkey was a red cap I 

The little mimics had Avatched him put 
one on, and, having stolen his caps while 
he ^^ras sleeping, had put them upon 
their black heads, chattering and grin- 
ning their delight with their new prize. 

The sailor shouted at the monkeys, 
and called to them, and ground his teeth 
in rage. The monkeys only grinned at 
his anger, scattered themselves among 
the trees, and chattered the louder. 

At last, the poor sailor gave up trying 
to get his caps back. Tearing off the 
one which he had on his head, and out 
of all patience, he threw it upon the 
ground, crying out : " There I you little 
rogues, if you \^rill keep the rest, take 
this one too I " 

To the sailor's great surprise, as though 
his act had been a signal, each little 
monkey snatched the cap from his head 
and threw it upon the ground. 

So, the sailor got back all his caps 
and traveled on very proud and happy. 
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LESSON V. 

equal nei'&er dl vid^' ^ramlxj^d 
a gree' -eon t6nt' Ig^^'yer s-eal^§ -eo^pij 

THE MONKEY AND THE CATS. 

Two hungry cats, that had stolen some 
cheese, could not agree how to divide it 
betw^een them. 

So, they ^vent to law, and took coun- 
sel of a cunning monkey, yvlao was also 
to be the judge and decide for them. 

The monkey put the two pieces of 
cheese, ^vhich the cats had brought him, 
upon the two sides of the scales, to see 
if they v^ere of equal Av^eight. 

"Let me see," said the judge, with 
a sly look; ''this piece ^weighs more 
than the other;" and he bit off a large 
mouthful. 

" Here, sir ! that isn^t youi* cheese 1 " 
cried one of the cats. 

"Well," said the monkey, "don't I 
have to see that neither of you has more 
than the other?" 

The other side of the scales had now 
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become too heavy ; so the honest judge 
helped himself to a second bite ; this 
time from the other piece. 

" Stop ! what are yon eating our cheese 
for?'^ cried the other cat. 

" My friends, your pieces must he both 
alike,'^ said the very just judge. 

Upon this, he nibbled first one piece 
and then the other, till the poor cats, 
seeing all their cheese about to be eaten 
up, cried as with one voice : 

" Hold 1 hold ! Give me my part of 
w^hat is left, and I ^U be content I '' 

" If you are content," said the monkey, 
"justice is not; the la^sr, my friends, 
must have its course." And he took 
another bite. 

Then the cats most humbly asked 
him not to put himself to any farther 
trouble, but to give them the little that 
was left. 

" Ha I ha I ha ! not so fast, good ladies," 
said the monkey ; " I o^ve justice to my- 
self as TveU as to you ! What is left 
belongs to me as the lawyer." 

Upon this, he crammed the Tsrhole into 
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his mouth at once, and very gravely 
broke up the court. 

This story teaches us that it is better 
to put up with a small loss, than to go 
to law and lose all ^ve have. 



LANGUAGE LESSONS. 
Let pupils give answers in complete sentences, oral or 
written. 

How many animals are spoken of in this lesson ? 

What did two of them differ about ? 

Who was called in to help them agree? 

Describe the scales. 

Was the monkey a good judge ? 

What is meant by "justice?" By "law?" 

What does this lesson teach us? 



COMPOSITION. 

Subject: The Monkey. 

What Is his shape ? His size ? 

What is his color ? 

Where does he live ? 

What can he do ? Is he active ? 

What can you say of his hands ? 

How does he use his tail? 

What tricks can he do ? 

Is he a mimic? 

Have you seen a monkey? Where? 

What was he doing? 
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LESSON VI. 



pltcli^d la'bor giln'pow der 

re mSm'ber quail§ sal a man'der 





cf!MA?uJcl^yudey'^Jc^'€i^^^^ 
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LESSON VII. 

chap'el 6^'tavJ^ T&Vie Ll be'ri Us 

sainfiy tra dl'tion shrink nO'blfe^ man 
in6ii'u ment san^t'U a i^ 




ST. MARY MAJOR. 

Last Christmas, my girls and boys, 1 
was many railes away from here, in no 
less a place than far-famed Rome. If 
any of yon ever visit this city, so justly 
dear to ns Catholics, yon will then nn- 
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derstand why I made more than one 
call to the church of St. Mary Major. 

This church is often called " Our Lady's 
Cradle, '^ because in one of its chapels, 
inclosed in a sUver shrine, is the ^v^ooden 
portion of the dear Lord's resting-place 
at his birth. 

I had the great privilege of seeing 
this relic ; it is only exposed during the 
octave of Christmas, so I was very fortu- 
nate to be able to gaze upon it, and to 
see in gold a ligure of the Infant Jesus 
reclining on some straw. 

I almost felt, as I did so, that I could 
hear the angels singing and see the 
shepherds adoring the sw^eet Babe. Beth- 
lehem never seemed so near. 

Another title, perhaps the oldest, of 
St. Mary's is, "Our Lady Ad I^ives," or 
"Our Lady of the Snow," founded on 
this beautiful tradition : There lived in 
the fourth century in Eome, a rich no- 
bleman named John. 

He and his good wife, not satisfied 
to do all they could for the faith in 
life, desired to honor the Blessed Mother 
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by a monument, w^hich A^ould last for 
years, and they wished to accomplish 
this object before their death. 

The legend says, Our Lady herself 
appeared to them* during the night. She 
told them that she accepted their gift, 
and that they should build the new 
sanctuary on Mount Esquiline, one of 
the seven hills of Rome, on the spot 
which they would find, in the morning, 
covered with snow. 

I^J'ext day, as John and his wife w^ent 
to the hill, they met Pope Liberius, who 
had had the same vision. Although it 
was summer there and the heat exces- 
sive, they found a thick mass of snow 
covering a place large enough for a 
church. 

The saintly two, after thanking God 
for the miracle, had work begun on that 
very day, August 5th, 367. Then was 
laid the first stone of this church, one 
of the largest and raost important, as 
well as earliest, under the dedication 
of our Blessed Mother. 

Margaret A, Downing. 
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LESSON VIII. 

de iT^Hts' stuff ap pro^ch'Ing 

TWO KINDS OF BOYS. 

The kind of a boy often shows us the 

man — 

For boys are the stuff men are made of, 

The boy who will do all the evil he can 

Makes the man we may well be 

afraid of. 

The boy ^vho delights to learn all that 
is good, 
And does it as far as he learns it, 
Will make such a man as gains honor 
of God, 
And blessings of man as he earns it. 

Then \vhat kind of a man are you going 
to be, 
A blessing or curse to your fello^vs ? 
The day is approaching when many will 
see ; 
But can you not, even now, tell us ? 



stlr'rlng 
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LESSON IX. 
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THE GATE WITHOUT A LATCH. 

There ^vas a fanner who had a little 
gate, w^hich opened from his yard into 
a field. This little gate needed a latch, 
and therefore could not be fastened. 

When the farmer passed through thQ 
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gate, he was veiy careful to shut it- 
after him ; but other people were not 
always so mindful. 

Even with all his care, the wind would 
often blo^v it open again, after he had 
closed it. 

So the gate was often swinging back- 
^wards and forwards in the wind, or 
standing ^de open. 

In this way the poultry were al^vays 
getting out, and the sheep and lambs 
were al^vays getting in. 

It took up much of the children's 
time to run after the chickens and drive 
them back into the yard, and to send 
the sheep and the lambs back into the 
field. 

The farmer's wife was always telling 
him that he ought to get a latch for 
the gate. 

He would answer that it ^would cost 
ten cents, and the children might as well 
be driving the sheep and the poultry in 
and out of the yard and the field, as to 
be doing nothing. 

So the gate went without a latch* 
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One day a fat pig got out of its pen, 
and, pushing open the gate, ran into the 
field, and made its way into a thick 
^vood. The pig w^as soon missed, and a 
hue-and-cry ^vas raised after it. 

The farmer ^vas in the act of tying 
up a horse in the stable ; but he left it 
to run after the pig. 

His ynfe ^vas ironing some clothes in 
the kitchen ; and she left her T\rork, to 
follo^v her husband. 

The daughter ^^ras stirring some soup 
over the fire ; and she left it; to run aftei- 
her mother. 

The farmer's sons and his man entered 
into the chase after the i^ig ; and away 
they all ^vent, men and women, pell- 
mell, to the wood. 

But the man, making more haste than 
good speed, sprained his ankle in jump- 
ing over a fence ; so the farmer and his 
sons had to give up chasing the pig, to 
carry the man back to the house. 

The good woman and her daughter 
also returned to help the poor man ^vho 
was hurt. 
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When they got hack to the house, 
they found that the soup had hoiled 
over, that the dinner was spoiled, and 
that two shirts which had been hanging 
before the fire, y^ere scorched. 

The farmer scolded his wife and the 
girl, for being so careless as not to take 
the shirts and the soup from the fire 
before they left the kitchen. 

He then went to his stable, where he 
found that the horse, which he had left 
loose, had kicked a fine colt and broken 
its leg. 

The servant was kept in the house for 
two weeks by the hurt to his ankle. 

Thus, besides the pain which the farm- 
er's man had to suffer, the farmer lost 
two weeks' work from his servant, a 
fine colt, a fat pig, and his two best 
shirts ; all for the want of a ten-cent 
latch. 



PROVERBS. 

A small leak will sink a great ship. 
A stitch, in time saves nine. 

Never put off till to-morrow what may be done 
to-day. 
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LESSON X. 

kUt faith'ful storm shglig 

fat^ dark'ngsl^ scI'eiiQ^ Hn^l^ 

^e 6ro ^ ge 6ro gist Shetland 

A STORY OF THE MILLER FAMILY. 

One day many years ago, a sad little 
boy ^vas sent from an old farm-house in 
Scotland, to dro\^^l three little puppies 
in a pond near by. 

The task did not seem to please him. 
He sat down beside the pond and began 
to cry. He looked at the helpless little 
things as they lay in his lap, and then, 
at the cold ^vater of the pond. 

His little heart w^as fall of pity for 
them. 

"Ijfo, I cannot put you in the ^vater, 
dear little doggies I " he said ; " I will 
take you to my mamma." 

So he gathered them up in his little 
kilt, and set out upon a way that - led 
from the farm-house. 

He felt quite happy as he leffc the old 
farm farther and farther behind him. 
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He had stayed there for t^vo long years; 
but he had just no^v made up his mind 
to go to his own dear home T\rhere mother 



Tvas, and never see again the cross old 
farmer who gave him such a cruel task 
to do. 

On and on he ^walked, and just at 
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niglit he reached the town, where, not far 
away, he could see his mother's house 
with the ^warm light shining out from 
the open door into the darkness. 

The little boy's home ^was by the sea. 
His mother was a sailor's widow, for his 
father had been lost at sea. 

The poor mother did not want her 
little son to grow up to be a sailor, so 
she had sent him away into the country 
to learn to be a farmer. 

She wanted her boy to hve far away 
from the sea, so that he could not watch 
the w^hite sails of the ships glide by upon 
the bright waters; so that he could not 
hear the waves calhng by night, and by 
day, " Oome away, come away ! " 

There stood the boy at the open door! 

How his heart beat I 

He gathered his little kilt with the 
"doggies" up tighter in his hand. 

"Will mamma smile, and be glad to 
see me? Will her eyes grow bright, or 
sad ?" he said to himself. 

With a soft step he went into the 
room. 
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Mother sat sewing by the light of a 
candle. She looked up quickly. 

" My boy ! My boy, what brings you 
here ? " she cried, as she dropped her 
sewing and held out both arms to him. 

"The little doggies, mother; I could 
not drown the little doggies ! " said the 
boy. 

I cannot tell you more about the "lit- 
tle doggies," but I dare say the good 
mother gave them some nice sweet milk, 
and a warm bed, for that night at least. 

I hope they grew up to be useful and 
faithful dogs. 

Tery small things may change the 
course of one's life, and the little boy 
did not go back to the fann, but went 
to sea, after all. 

He was a good sailor, and the mas- 
ter of a ship. He was brave and kind- 
hearted, as the truly brave ever are. 
He T\rent out upon the ocean many 
times. 

At last, upon a dark night, in a great 
storm, his ship went down within sight 
of the shore Tvhere his own house stood. 
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His son, too, when he grew up, went 
to sea, also, and sad to say, .he met the 
fate of so many that 

"Go down to the sea in ships," 

for, one bright morning, he sailed a^v^ay, 
and never, never came back. 

This is the story of the grandfather, 
and of the father of Hugh Miller, \vho 
Tvas bom of a family of seamen. 

Hugh became a great man of science. 

The shells, the sea-weeds, the bright 
stones upon the shore — these were the 
beautiful lessons which he studied. They 
taught him new and wonderful truths. 

When he grew older, he visited the 
high and rocky parts of Scotland. Some- 
times he spent weeks in digging deep 
do^wn into the ground. 

For what? 

He wanted to know of what the rocks 
and the earth ^were made, how old they 
vrere, ^vhat animals and plants had once 
lived there, and many other things. 

He found that ^vater, wind, rain, and 
fire had all done their work in the making 
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of the rocks ; that years had become ages 
since they were placed where they now 
stood; that animals once lived among* 
them, of a kind which could be no longer 
found upon the earth. 

Such a study of the earth is called 
the .science of Geology. 

The poor sailor's son, Hugh Miller, 
became a great Geologist, writing many 
books upon the science which he loved 
so much. 

After years of hard work, poor Hugh 
Miller died a very sad death in 1856. 



Geology is the history of the earth and of its 
animals and plants, as found in its rocks. 

A Geologist is one who understands the Science 
of Geologry. 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 



1. Where was the Miller family? 

2. To which nation did this family belong:? 

3. Tell the story of the "doggies." 

4. Who was Hugh Miller? 

5. What was Hugh's father's business? 

6. What did Hugh study? 

7. What did Hugh become? 

8. Did Hugh write any books? What? 
0. Do you know any facts of Geology? 
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LESSON XI. 

tld^ stamp ef:^^^ dark'eng 

sandg stg,ll§ sfit'tlfe^g fd&t'prints 
damp steedg hds'^er -ettrlew (Itl) 

THE TIDE RISES, THE TIDE FALLS. 

The tide rises, the tide falls, 
The tAvilight darkens, the curle^v calls ; 
Along the sea-sands, damp and brown. 
The traveler hastens to^vard the town. 
And the tide rises, the tide falls. 

Darkness settles on roofs and walls. 
But the sea in the darkness calls and 

calls ; 
The little waves, with their soft, white 

hands. 
Efface the footprints in the sands. 
And the tide rises, the tide falls. 

The morning breaks ; the steeds in their 

stalls 
Stamp and neigh, as the hostler calls ; 
The day returns, but nevermore 
Returns the traveler to the shore. 
And the tide rises, the tide falls. 

HSNBT W. LQ^QFJELJjOW. 
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LESSON XII. 

torch Bvdbk'ljn Brld^)^ 

horio Ogn'tral Park 

tow^erg af fg-e^tion ate Libber ty 

B6d'loJ^'§ plck'er el po lipe^man 

New York City, N. Y., 
Nov. 7tli, 1888. 
Dear James : 

I came liere Tuesday. I ^^^isll I was 
back borne. I feel like a '^flsb out of w^ater." 
One cannot boUo, or run, or bave any fun 
at all. 

Tbere is notbing* bere but bouses ; and 
tbey are almost all alike. I can tell one 
from anotber only wben I see tbe numbers. 

Tbere are some large stores bere, too. 
But tbere are no trees — except tbose in Cen- 
tral Park ; and tbem, you can only look at. 
Everywhere you turn, in tbe "Park," you 
can read, "Keep off tbe grass." If you pick 
a leaf or a flower, you are in danger of being 
^^ taken up'' by a policeman. 

I don't like tbese city fellow^s. Most of 
tbem are too proud. Tbey keep dressed up 
in tbeir Sunday-clotbes all tbe w^eek. 

Tbey tbink w^e, fellows from tbe country, 
are ^^ green/' Tbey expect us to open our 
moutbs and eyes, too, in surprise at every- 
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thing ^v^e see. But, I tell you, no one need 
be aslianied to open liis eyes wlien lie sees 
tlie Brooklyn Bridge 1 Wliy, the towers are 
about as high as the big elm down in our 
low^-meadow^ lot. It's a mile long, — as far as 
from our barn, over to Fox Hill. There is 
nothing shaky about it, either. 

We w^ent, in a steamboat, down the river 
to the bay, on Wednesday. We were so 
near Bedloe's Island, that I looked up at 
the face of Liberty, standing there. 

Liberty is a pretty large w^oman. I guess 
that France must think it is true that, 
"The w^omen run this country." If that's 
w^hat this Liberty means — she looks able 
to do it. 

At night, when I stood on Brooklyn 
Bridge, I saw plainly the light of her torch. 

I think I'll be back in about a week ; be- 
cause the pickerel must be beginning to 
bite pretty w^ell. 

Give my love to father, and mother. 
Don't forget to give Charley his oats every 
day. 

Your affectionate brother, 

Eugene Oakroll.. 
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LESSON XIII. 

etlb midst pre fSi/ sln'glfej 

beasts speech a,p pe^i/ rtlf 'fl^d 

■erown re pll^d' 16^p'ard fg^-Hi^erg 

tin der stand^ -erg a'tion (shtln) 




CHOOSING A KING- OF ANIMALS. 

The lion ^vas dead, and all the animals 
gathered at his den to tell the lioness, 
his widow, how sorry they all were for 
her. She, poor thing I ^^ras making the 
hills and the ^^roods echo ^vith her roars 
of grief. 
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Having paid their respects to her, they 
went about choosing a king ; the crown 
of the dead lion being placed upon a 
rock in the midst of their meeting. 

The lion's cub w^as too young and too 
weak to take the rule over so many 
strong, brave animals. 

" Give me time to grow^," said he ; "I 
shall know^ w^ell how^ to rule and make 
myself feared as my father did before 
me. I will study his great deeds, and 
try to do like him in all things, so that 
I may one day equal him in glory." 

*'And I,'' said the leopard, "put for- 
ward my right to the crown. I am 
nearer like the lion than any of you 
others.'' 

"And I say," said the bear, "that it 
is not an act of justice to prefer the lion 
to me. 

" I am quite as large, as strong, as blood- 
thirsty, and have as much courage as he. 

"I can climb the trees, too, and in this 
"way look after things which the lion 
could never see." 
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"I leave it to you, gentlemen,'' said 
the elephant, very quietly, "to decide 
whether I ara not the largest, the stron- 
gest, and the bravest of all the animals.'' 

"I am the most noble, and the most 
beautiful ! " said the horse, as he stepped 
proudly into their midst. 

"There is not a sharper or more cun- 
ning animal than I am ! " said the fox. 



" I can run the s^viftest," said the deer. 



"Where," said the monkey, "wHl you 
find a better king than myself? 

"Look! am I not like man, the very 
Lord of Creation ? 

"My hand can hold the *rod of rule'; — 
you, all, have only paw^s and feet ! 

" See how^ the crown fits my head ! 

" I can climb better than the bear, and 
I think I am quite as beautiful as the 
horse ; beauty is only a matter of taste, 
after aU ! " 

The parrot ruffled the feathers about 
her neck, and, turning to the monkey, 
said : — 
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*^So you think you are like man, do 
you? 

" You are like him only in your ugly 
face and in w^hat you mimic ! 

"But can you talk? 

"I have speech, and speech is the 
glory of man." 

" Hold your tongue, you chatterer ! '' 
replied the monkey. 

"You speak, to he sure, but not as 
man speaks. 

"You always say the same thing over 
and over again, and you don't under- 
stand a single word you say!" 

All laughed at these two poor mimics 
of man. Then the crown was given to 
the elephant ; for, while he is large, and 
strong, and ^vise, he is neither so cruel 
as the beasts of prey, nor so silly and 
proud as so many others, who ^sh 
always to appear to be what they really 
aro not. 

PROVERBS. 

Better be alone than in bad company. 
Idle people have the most trouble. 
It is never too late to learn. 
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LESSON XIV. 
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silk 


l&^fi^'er 
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nail 
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se^l 


^worm 


6b tain^d' 


f6r'est 
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(warm) 
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OUR CLOTHES. 

" My dear children," said a kind teacher 
to her boys and girls, "have you ever 
thought of the many things used in the 
making of your clothes, and where these 
things come from ? 

" Do you know that most of them gre^v 
upon trees ; or have been the clothes of 
the cow, sheep, or of some other animal ? 

" Some of the smaller parts used have 
been taken from the bottom of the sea. 

"Some have been taken from mines 
deep in the earth, and other parts have 
been spun by a worm. 

" I shall be pleased if each of you will 
name some part of your dress, and tell 
•me all you can about it." 

" I know my boots are made of leather,'' 
said little Harry, at the top of the class. 
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"Tes,'' said the teacher, "but there are 
other things used in the making of your 
boots besides leather. 




"There are the nails, which are made 
of iron. Iron is dug out of mines deep 
do\^m. in the earth. 

"I see your shoes have elastic sides. 
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Iifow, elastic is made frora the sap of a 
tree which grows in a hot country many, 
many miles from here." 

"How strange," said Harry. "I never 
thought of the nails and the sides. Then 
my boots are made of the skin of an ani- 
mal, the sap of a tree, and iron from the 
earth. They are lined with cotton cloth, 
too." 

"My dress is made of cotton," said 
May, "but I do not know what cotton 
is, or where it comes from." 

"Cotton," said the teacher, "grow^s in 
some hot parts of the world. The tree 
upon which it gro^ws is called the cotton 
tree, or plant. The cotton, when ripe, is 
picked, put into large bundles, and sent 
to the mill, w^here it is w^oven into 
cloth. 

"Cotton is the most coramon article 
of clothing. 

" Most of the garments w^om by ladies 
and children are made of cotton. 

"Why are the clothes Tvom in our 
country in the summer chiefly made of 
cotton ?" 
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"My coat," said Tom, "is made of 
cloth, and this I know is woven from 

TVOOl." 

"Yes," said the teacher. "Wool, you 
kno^v, comes off the back of the sheep. 
You see it was a nice Tvarm coat for the 
sheep, before it was made into a nice 
warm coat for you. The buttons on it 
are pearl, and this is obtained from the 
inside of shells found in the sea." 

"The ribbon on my hat is made of 
silk," said little Rose." 

"Yes," said the teacher, "and so is 
Tom's tie. 

"The silk was spun by a worm called 
the silk-T7orm. 

"These silk-Tvorms are kept in large 
numbers in some countries. I kept some 
once. After a time they made a small 
ball the shape of a bird's egg^ and all 
over the outside I found soft yellow 
threads. 

"These threads are woven into rib- 
bon and silk, which is used in the 
making of dresses and ties and many 
other things. 
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"But what is your hat made of?'' 

"Why, of straw," replied little Rose. 

" Tes,'' said the teacher, " straw^ is very 
largely used in the making of hats. Some 
people trim their hats Tvith feathers ; so 
you see T\re get sorae part of our clothing 
from the birds. 

"Tom's winter hat is made of seal- 
skin. The seal is an animal that lives 
in the sea." 

" How very funny," said Rose ; " Tom's 
hat comes out of the sea, and mine out 
of the ground." 

"I am pleased that I have given you 
something to think about," said the 
teacher. "You see, the birds, beasts, 
worms, fishes, plants, and the deep earth 
and sea, have all given something ^th 
which to clothe you. 

" Be thankful to God that he has made 
the w^orld not only beautiful, but full 
of things useful to man. 

"And w^hile we thank God for all 
these blessings, do not forget the men 
w^ho are dovrn in the dark, dangerous 
mines. Do not forget the sailors upon 
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the \vild, restless ocean. Do not forget 
those ^w^ho are at ^Tv^ork in fields and 
forests of far distant lands ; and those 
in the cold lands of snoTv and ice. 

"Let us pray God to bless the workers 
everywhere in the ^vide world." 



CONVERSATIONAL LESSONS. 

PLANTS, ANIMALS, AND MINERALS THAT FURNISH ITS 
WITH CLOTHES AND ORNAMENTS TO WEAR. 

Plants.— €k>tt€m is made into muslin, calico, ging- 
hams, etc. ; hemp, into coarse cloth. ; flax is used for 
making linen, lawn, lace, cambric, etc., and thread; 
rye straw and wheat straw are made into hats ; the 
sap of a tree is made into overshoes, rubbers, etc. 

Animals,— SJieep give us wool for cloth, flannels, 
and leather for gloves ; the ox, the horse, and the 
goat give us leather for boots and shoes ; the silk- 
tvorm gives us threads of silk which are woven into 
silk and ribbon for dresses and neckties. Some 
insects, as the cochineal, furnish coloring matter for 
dyeing articles of clothing. The skin of the seal is 
used for sacques, coats, and caps. 

The fur of the otter, uninh, ermine, hear, fox, and 
lynx are worn. 

The whaie famishes whalebone ; the elephant, 
ivory; tlie ostrich, and other birds, feathers. 

From the oyster we get pearls for ornament, and 
mother-of-pearl for buttons. 

Minerals.— €h>ld, sUve^^, and iron are dug out of 
tlie ground and used for buttons, nails for shoes, 
and articles of jewelry. 
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LESSON XV. 

growl tUg'glng rgs'eu^ dis trgss' 
stov^ rat'tl^§ sherter chlm'nfeiy 
nUmb froz'^n aneh'or fishier man 

ANXIOUS LIVES. 

Ho^v it rains ! 

The cold winds seem to be angry as 
they chase each other around the cor- 
ners of the honse, and drive the rain 
against the Endows ! 

l^ow they are calling do^vn the chim- 
ney, no^w shaking the door ; and no^w, 
with a growl they are off on their wild 
chase again around and around the 
house ! 

What a night to he out I 

What a storm to meet upon the great 
ocean ! 

Are all of my dear ones here P Quite 
safe ? said a mother. 

Tes, all safe, thank God ! Papa, with 
little Etta upon his knee ; hahy, fast 
asleep in the cradle; Frank, studying 
his lessons ; !N"ellie sits up closer to 
mamma, and both draw nearer the warm 
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stove, as the wind rattles the doors and 
window^s. 




Mrs. Lee has not all her dear ones 
with her to-night. She is thinking of her 
sailor-hoy, Tvho is out on the wild sea. 
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Every time the angiy wind shakes 
her door and rattles her door-latch, she 
starts np thinking her boy may be coming 
home, ^w^hile her heart grow^s heavy, and 
her cheek, ^w^hite with fear. 

Ah ! Can she see a noble ship tossing 
about upon the black ^vaters, and tug- 
ging at its anchor? 

Is that her boy ^th numb fingers 
clinging to the frozen ropes ? 

A ship in distress ! Sound the guns 
out over the ^vild waters ! 

O, will no one go to the rescue ? 

Poor boy ! Poor, poor mother ! 

Over the vray, there is a bright light 
at the window. Ah, yes ! I know. The 
fisherman's ^wife hves there. 

O, little Ifellie, can it be that the poor 
fisherman, w^ho brought us this very 
morning our nice breakfast of fish, is 
out to-night in this storm ? 

Do you see the faces of the fisher- 
man's children at the windo^vP 

They cannot see out through the night 
and storm ! But they hope that father 
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will see tlie warm little home-light, and 
that it may help him to hring his hoat be- 
tween those cruel rocks, and through the 
white, angry breakers, safe to the shore. 

Pray for him, l^ellie dear; pray for 
the poor fisherman, that those little chil- 
dren may not be ^vithout a father when 
this wild night is passed, 

O pray, too, for Willie Lee. 

Find a way, O God, over the stormy 
waves for the good ship, and a safe shel- 
ter for Willie Lee ! 



FOR PRACTICE IN ARTICULATION. 
Drill pu]nl8 carefully in pronouncing these words, so 

frequently mispronouficed. 

1. 
d6g eatch food ket'tle 

jllst been (bin) 61m wln'dow 

does(dllz) again'(g6n) flg'ure prdd'uge 



ereek 


dn'ty I'ron htln'dred 


€6st 


strength forget' rgp'tUe 


d69^e 


2. 

be lieve' f^e'to ry chlm'ney 


ex t6F 


«6m'rade al p^e'a an o&'er 


©dr'al 


quI'nTne ddnTkey sar'dine 


pa'tron 


ftiVor Ite na^tion al unri brfilla 
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LESSON XVI. 

peerg -edt^tag^ peiring 

foiTQ shad'o^ €as^'m6nt 

ble^k €xafzy rtld'dl er 

TWILIG-HT. 

The twilight is sad and cloudy, 
The ^nd blows wild and free, 

And like the wings of sea-birds, 
Flash the w^hite-caps of the sea. 

But in the fisherman's cottage 
There shines a ruddier light, 

And a little face at the window^ 
Peers out into the night. 

Close, close it is pressed to the wlndow^, 

As if those childish eyes 
Were looking into the darkness 

To see some form arise. 

And a woman's w^aving shadow^ 

Is passing to and fro, 
]S"ow rising to the ceiling, 

Now bowing and bending low. 

What tale do the roaring ocean. 

And the night-wmd bleak and wild, 
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As they beat at the crazy casement, 
TeU to that little child ? 

And why do the roaring ocean, 

And the night-wind, wild and bleak, 

As they beat at the heart of the mother. 
Drive the color from her cheek? 

Henry W. Longfellow. 



FOR PRACTICE IN ARTICULATION. 

Drill pupils carefully in pronouncing the final d in 

these words. 

1. 

good neared dreamed scald'ed 

loved played gathered tempt'ed 

lord squirmed hand'ed a mused' 



Final d =:: t. 

vexed kissed stepped 
stuffed cooked hopped 
cracked bumped looked 



reached 

kicked 

knocked 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 

Wliat time of day is twilight ? 
Wlien does an object have a shadow? 
Write the compound words in this lesson. 
Write all the words of two syUahles in this lesson. 
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LESSON XVII. 

ha'zel trait'or fagfots p6^§'ant 

re liev^^ -erim'gon fan^gieg fltlt'ter^d 
statical est plt'i fill If 




ie'^endg 

soLig'ster 
dr6i^cVful 
bl6s'sora§ 

LEO-ENDS. 

In Catholic countries there are a great 
many beautiful legends about trees, and 
birds, and flowers, which sho^\^ very sim- 
ply and sw^eetly ho^v easy it is for child- 
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like souls to connect all things with the 
love and sufferings of onr dear Lord. 

Throughout Germany, France, and 
Italy, these pretty stories may he gath- 
ered like hlossoms from every roadside ; 
little hoys and girls know^ them hy heart ; 
and old grandmothers, sitting in the 
sunlight, smile when they hear once 
more the forgotten fancies of their youth. 

The rohin's hreast is red, they say, 
hecause the tender bird fluttered piti- 
fully over our dying Saviour on the 
cross, until its dark feathers w^ere stained 
w^ith the sacred blood ; and from that 
day to this, the crimson glow has never 
faded away. 

The cross-bill, a bright little songster 
which lives in the pine forests of Europe, 
and flies southvrard every winter, is be- 
lieved to have bent its tiny beak in a 
vain effort to draw^ the heavy nails out 
of our LiOrd^s hands and feet. 

And though its feeble strength w^as 
povrerless to relieve its suffering God, 
the bill remains forever crossed to show^ 
mankind the good it tried to do. 
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The weeping willow w^as once tall and 
erect, the proudest and stateliest of trees. 

When our first parents were driven 
from Paradise, all things that grew on 
that happy soil bent their heads in sor- 
row and pity, save only the willow^, that 
would not deign to stoop. 

But when the day of our Saviour^s 
passion "was at hand, the soldiers cut 
down its fairest branches, and made 
of them the w^hips "with "which they 
scourged their God. 

And from that dreadful hour, the 
tree, bowed down with shame and an- 
guish, droops mournfully to the ground. 
The wind w^hispers through its boughs, 
'' Canst thou forget ? " And the thin 
leaves rustle and sigh, " Alas ! never, 
never, never!" 

The hazel tree had a happier fate, for 
once, when the Blessed Virgin was jour- 
neying over a high mountain, she took 
refuge from a' storm beneath its friendly 
branches. 

And our Lord, pleased with the shel- 
ter that it had given to his Mother, 
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promised that the lightning should never 
strike it, and that ^vhoever rested under 
its shade should be safe in the wildest 
storm. 

The tamarind tree is said to have 
been tall, strong, and beautiful, until the 
traitor Judas, in his terrible despair, 
hung himself upon its boughs. 

Then, withering with fear and horror, 
it refused to look up into the sky, but 
shrank into the twisted, tangled bush 
that ^we no^v see. 

In Italy, many people will not tread 
upon a spider, because they say that, 
-when the Blessed Virgin and Saint Jo- 
seph w^ere flying with the holy Child 
into Egypt, they hid from their pursuers 
in a cavern. 

And immediately a spider spun its 
web over the mouth of the cave, so that 
the soldiers, vrhen they came along, did 
not enter, but hurried by, saying to 
each other, " I^o one can be ^thin, 
for, behold! the little insect^s web is 
stretched unbroken in the sun ! " 

Aqne8 Rep flier. 
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LESSON XVIII. 

match'eg flakes sUp'perg fair 

ro^st'ed bou^i^g ngstTlng sno^ 

b^^'fdbt ed b^ri^'he^d ed • stretched 

THE LITTLE MATCH-QIRL. 

It was very, very cold. The snow was 
falling, and it \\ras grooving dark. It was 
the last evening of the year. 

In the cold and darkness, a poor little 
bareheaded and barefooted giil w^ent 
along the street. 

When she left home she had slippers 
on ; but they had done her little good. 
They w^ere very large old slippers which 
her mother had ^wom. 

So large were they, that the little girl 
had lost both of them as she was run- 
ning across the street to get out of the 
^vay of t'wo carriages "which rolled swiftly 
by. One of the slippers could not be 
found, and a bad boy had run off with 
the other. 

So the little girl -went on, with bare 
feet, while the snow fell thicker and 
faster. 
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She carried her little store of matches 
in a basket, but she held a bundle of 




them in her hand. Nobody had bought 
any of her during that long day. 

IsTo one had given her a single cent. 

Hungry and blue with cold, the poor 
little girl crept along. The large flakes 
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of snow covered her long, fair hair, 
which fell in curls around her thin 
white face. 

In a comer between two houses, she, 
at length, found some shelter from the 
storm ; and nestling down close to the 
w^all, she covered as well as she could 
with her short dress, her poor little feet, 
which -were red and blue ^th the cold. 

But she grew colder and colder ; and 
she w^as afraid to go home. As she had 
sold no matches, and could take home 
no money with w^hich to buy bread, her 
father w^ould vrhip her. 

Besides, it vras cold at home ; for she 
lived with her father up under the roof, 
where the wind and the snow^ came 
in, though the largest cracks had been 
stopped up w^ith straw^ and rags. 

Poor httle girl ! 

Her hands were already numb with 
cold. 

And she thought, — O I how much good 
one match would do her, if she might take 
one from the bundle, draw it across the 
wall, and warm her fingers by the flame I 
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She took one out and struck it upon 
the Trail. How it burned 1 It burned 
with, a warm bright flame, hke a candle ; 
and she bent her hands around it : it 
was a wonderful hght ! 

It seemed to the little girl as if she 
were sitting before a large iron stove, in 
which the fire burned brightly, w^arming 
all around. 

She stretched out her feet to warm 
them, too : but the flame w^ent out, and 
then she sat with a little piece of the 
burned match in her hand. 

Another match was hghted. It burned 
brightly ; and the wall, w^here the hght 
fell upon it, seemed to become hke glass, 
so that she could see into the room 
beyond. 

And there was a table on which was 
spread a snow-white cloth ; and there 
were china plates ; and at one end of the 
table roasted poultry \\ras smoking. 

But, what was still more dehghtfal, 
a fine roasted chicken hopped down from 
the table, and with a knife and fork 
sticking in it, came to\\rards the poor 
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little girl, when — ^the match went out, 
and nothing but the thick cold wall and 
the drifting snow were to be seen. 

She lighted another match ; and, w^hen 
it shone forth, all at once she seemed to 
be sitting under a Christmas-tree. 

It ^v^as larger and more beautifal than 
the one she had seen the Christmas 
before, through the window^ in the rich 
man's house. 

How many little candles were burn- 
ing among the green boughs I 

Beautiful pictures, such as she had 
seen in the shop windows, looked do'wn 
upon her. 

The little girl stretched out her hands 
tcwards them, when — the match went 
out. 

But the lights of the Christmas-tree 
rose higher and higher, until they seemed 
like stars ; then one fell — do^vn — down — 
leaving, for a moment, a long path of 
hght in the sky. 

"Some one is dying now,'' said the 
little girl ; for her old grandmother, who 
alone had loved her, but who was now 
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no more, had told her that when a star 
falls a soul takes its flight to heaven. 

She drew another match across the 
wall ; and, in the light which it threw 
around, her old grandmother seemed to 
stand before her ; and 1 how bright ! 
how sweet was her face ! and what a 
picture of love w^as there ! 

"Grandmother,^^ cried the little one, 
" O take me with you ! I am afraid 
you ^\rill go away as soon as the match 
goes out just like the warm stove, the 
roasted chicken, and the Christmas-tree ! ^' 

Then quickly, one after another, she 
lighted the rest of the matches, for she 
wished to keep her grandmother with 
her as long as she could. 

And the matches burned so brightly 
that it "was lighter than day. I^ever 
before had her grandmother appeared so 
beautiful and so tall. She took the little 
girl in her arms ; and in brightness and 
joy they flew high — ^high up into the 
heavens, where they felt neither cold, 
nor hunger, nor fear, — for they were with 
God ! 
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But in the comer between the two 
houses, at the cold hour of early morn- 
ing, sat the little match-girl, with rosy 
cheeks, and with a smiling mouth, lean- 
ing against the wall, half covered ^vith 
snow, and frozen to death on that last 
night of the old year. Of her matches 
one bundle had been burned. 

"She has been trying to warm her- 
self," people said. But no one kne^w 
what beautiful things she had seen, as 
she entered, ^vlth her grandmother, into 
the joys of a ISTe^v Year. 



FOR PRACTICE IN ARTICULATION. 
1. 
Drill carefully in pronouncing the th {vocal) in these 
words. 

thine &y "Hiese with • 

liLou bath "Hiose ^lofee 

them brea&e worfti'y be nea-Si' 

2. 
Drill carefully in pronouncifig th (sharp) in these words. 

thin pith throw Tv^orth 

think breath three cloth 

wealth strength health the'atre 
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LESSON XIX. 

brld^^ spar'ro^ ttln'nel Mdr'ris Plaing 

Parsippany, N. J., 

June 20, 1888. 
My Dear Susie: — 

We left tlie city yesterday for the 
country. We hope to remain eight ^weeks. 

How^ pleasant the change was, as the 
train moved out of the dusty city-streets 
into the open country ! We went slowly 
through the tunnel, and over the bridge ; 
then we moved faster and faster, till trees, 
fences, and houses seemed flying past us. 

One hour brought us to Morris Plains. 
Grandpa was waiting for us with the wagon. 
We ^w^ere soon on our way to the old farm- 
house. Grandpa looks y^ery well. 

The fields are bright with daisies. Wild 
roses peep through the fences by the way- 
side, like the sweet faces of little children. 

When we reached the brow of the hill, 
I saw^ the tops of the dear old trees— the 
button-ballSj w^e al^^ays called them I 

There hangs the old swing; but Aunt 
Kate has had it mended with new ropes. 
It will be safer than it was last summer, 
when Jay took that ride through the ail 
and landed so suddenly in the road. 
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Aunt Kate and Grandma asked at once 
when Susie was coming'. 

This morning I awoke early. The birds 
were chirping ; the air w^as fresh and clear. 
I got up, dressed, and sat down by the open 
Tvlndow. 

The birds seemed to be everjrwhere ; — on 
the lawn, in the trees, upon the bushes, and 
hopping over the garden beds. There were 
robins, blue-birds, yellow-birds, and others, 
all motion and song. 

Where do they go later in the day; for 
one sees and hears only the noisy sparrows ? 
Grandpa says the sparrows chase the other 
birds away, and kill their young ones. 

But their worst foe is the gentle lady 
who loves to hear them sing. She will 
buy their poor, pretty bodies, or their 
wings and wear them on her bonnet. 
She forgets that a sweet little singer is 
made silent forever ; that a happy life is 
taken aw^ay, because she is vain. I, for one, 
will not w^ear birds upon my hat. 

But my letter is long. I hope to see you 
soon ; so, " good-bye ". With love to all, 
from all of us, I am 

Yours sincerely, 

NsiililE. 
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LESSON XX. 

stLii'nJ^ bold dai'§«^§ w&}s^Wer 
hard';^ l^our§ pur'plfe} hard'shlp 
sttird'y a Igrt' hn'man btit'ter €tips 

BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES. 

Buttercups and daisies, 

Oh, the pretty flowers ! 
Coming ere the spring-time 

To tell of sunny hours. 
While the trees are leafless, 

While the fields are bare, 
Buttercups and daisies 

Spring up here and there. 

Little hardy flowers. 

Like to children poor, 
Playing in their sturdy health 

By their mother's door; 
Purple with the north wind, 

Tet alert and bold ; 
Fearing not and caring not. 

Though they be so cold ! 

What to them is weather P 
What are stormy showers P 
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Buttercups and daisies 
Are these human flo\\rers ! 

lie "w^ho gave them hardship, 
And a life of care, 

Gave them likewise hardy strength, 
And patient hearts to bear. 



LESSON XXI. 

so^rg^ jail thSev^g 

^on'du^t rei^§ bld'dlng 

trgm'bl^ be li^§' ll^l^t'nlng 

aoD. 

God is a small w^ord, but there is all 
in it ; all faith and all morals. ]!^early 
all the great truths can be put in a 
small space, and they need not big 
w^ords to tell them. 

His la^\rs are said in a few words. 
The same w^ords that the child learns 
are the same that the man needs to 
guide his raind and heart ; for a man 
is only a big child. 

God tells the child not to swear nor 
lie nor steal. These are small words, 
yet they are big with meaning, and 
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they hold all that is needed to give 
peace to the family and to the state. 

Where God reigns there is bliss. The 
home in Tvrhich God rules is happy. 

The to^tvn, or state, or countiy, that 
does not fear or love God, is not in peace. 

If all men loved God, there would be 
no bad men, and then \ve would have 
no use for jails. 

Many say with their lips that they 
fear and love God, but their conduct 
belies their words. 

God rules the sea and the storm ; the 
seasons come and go at his bidding; the 
snoTvs in winter, the flowers in sum- 
mer, and the fruit in autumn. 

He paints all the colors on the trees 
and flow^ers, and gives sw^eet voices to 
the birds. 

He speaks in the thunder and writes 
on the black clouds ^th the lightning. 

He makes the earth tremble and the 
ocean roar. 

He loves good children, and, if they 
keep his laws, he will make them live 
forever with himself in heaven. 
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LESSON XXII. 



rl'flfe^ rfimp 

e^'ger gaz'lng 

re pOrt' start' Ife^d 
stilpfe^d (strlpt) 



rtlg B6n ggl' 
fled Hln'do& 
tent strtlg'gllng 
dl rg-e'tion (shtln) 




THE ENGLISH G-IRL AND HER NURSE. 

A little English girl in India was one 
day playing outside her father's tent, 
near the edge of a jungle. She had been 
watching for some time a beautiful little 
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fawn, that seemed too young to run 
about, and whicli stood gazing at the 
child with its soft, dark eyes. 

The girl moved towards it; but the 
fa^vTi started back with a frightened look, 
and fled. The child gave chase ; but the 
fawn Tvas soon hid among the high grass 
of the jungle. 

When the nurse missed little Mary, 
she quickly hurried after her. But so 
eager had the child been in chasing the 
fawn, that she was some distance from 
the tent before the nurse overtook her. 
Catching the child in her arms, the 
nurse tried to return ; but the grass and 
Tveeds around were so high, that she 
could not see two yards before her. 

She walked some steps with httle 
Mary in her arms ; then stopped and 
looked round. Fright was pictured in her 
face. "We are lost I " cried the poor Hin- 
doo woman, " lost in the wide jungle I " 

"Do not be so frightened, Nursie," 
said the little English girl; "God can 
save us, and sho^v us the w^ay back.'' 
The little child could feel, as the Hin- 
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doo nurse could not, that, even in that 
i;vild, lonely jungle, a great and loving 
Friend was beside her. 

Again the nurse tried to find her way ; 
again she stopped in fear. 

What ^vas that sound, like a groTvrl, 
that startled her, and made her sink on 
the ground in terror, pressing the little 
girl all the closer to her breast ? Both 
turned to look in the direction from 
which that sound had come. 

There they sa^v the striped head of a 
Bengal tiger above the waving grass ! 
The nurse gave a scream of terror ; and 
little Mary began to pray, as she had 
been taught by her mother. It seemed 
like a switt answer to prayer, w^hen the 
sharp report of a rifle rang through the 
thicket, quickly foUo^ved by a second ; 
and the tiger, ^vounded unto death, lay, 
rolling and struggling on the earth I 

Little Mary knew nothing of Tvrhat 
followed ; silent with terror, she lay with 
her face hid in the arms of her trem- 
bling nurse. 

The rifle-shot came from the hand of 
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little Mary's father, whom God had sent 
to their rescue. Lifting his child in his 
arms, the happy father carried her back 
to the tent; leaving his servants, who 
had followed in his steps, to bring in 
the dead tiger. 

The servants took off the fine, large 
skin of the tiger, and to-day it lies as 
a rug upon the floor in one of the rooms 
of the gentleman's home in England. 

The tiger's head looks much the same 
as Tvhen it peered out of the thick, waving 
grass of the jungle. The large, sharp 
teeth are bare, and the glass eyes look 
very fierce. 

But Mary is not a bit afraid of it 
now^ 1 No, indeed 1 Many a good romp 
have she and nursie had over the old 
tiger's striped back 1 

Sometimes Mary puts her little pink 
fingers right between the fierce, sharjD 
teeth, and cries, " Old tiger, bite me now, 
if you can I " 

Sometimes the fair, golden curls hang 
right down over the fierce face of the 
tiger, when httle Mary makes a pillow 
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of the tiger's head and goes fast asleep 
upon it. 

But Mary still trembles, i?srhen the 
picture of the ^\^aving grass and the tiger 
in the jungle conies before her; and she 
does not forget to pray that God Tvill 
^\^atch over all others ^\^ho may be lost 
in the jungle. 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 
Pupils write from memory the facts of this lesson, 

1. Where were the nurse and little girl? 

2. How did they happen to be there? 

3. What animal came near them? 

4. What did the little girl do when she saw it? 

5. How were they saved? 

6. What was done with the dead animal? 

7. Where is India? 



FOR PRACTICE IN ARTICULATION. 
Drill pupils carefully in pronouncing the accented sylla- 
bles in these words. 

pr6§'ent S/e^gent a're a ho rl'zon , 

pre §6nt' a-e g&nt^ i de'a pre t6nse' 

re f1i§e' ab^sent re ggss' mu se'um 

recuse ab s6nt' in quirky op pO'nent 
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LESSON XXIII. 

hug gaiaop i;il'r6pJsi whgl^ ear'eas^ 

ants grlz'zly (H'rtip) dIvJsjg devourg' 

r(3&t bgr'ilJsig h6ll5^ pOlar fOr flat 




BEARS. 
These animals live in the hottest and 
coldest countries, and in nearly all parts 
of the world. 
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The paws of the bear have long, sharp 
claws with ^v^hich he is able to defend 
himself. The bear has been known to 
seize his foe or his prey around the body 
and hug him till he died. 

With his cla^\rs the bear digs for roots 
and insects; with them, also, he is able 
to climb trees. 

When the bear walks, he sets his T^rhole 
foot flat upon the ground. Most animals, 
as the lion, tiger, and dog, walk on their 
toes. 

The bear is covered with long, shaggy 
hair. Men kill the bear for his skin 
and fat. In cold countries the skin, with 
its fur on, is made into clothes for the 
boys and girls. There are broTvn bears, 
black bears, grizzly bears, and white 
bears. 

The first is found in Europe. He eats 
roots and leaves of trees, berries of all 
kinds, com, and many other things. He 
is very fond of ants. He scratches their 
nests out of the earth with his sharp 
cla^vs, and then takes up the ants and 
their "eggs" with his long tongue. 
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The black and grizzly bears belong to 
America. The first is found in many 
parts of the country ; the second upon, 
and Tvrest of, the Rocky Mountains. 

The black bear is much like the brown 
in size, habits, and shape. He lives in 
hollow trees and logs, or under and be- 
tween rocks. As soon as ^nter comes, 
he goes into his hoUo^v or cave, and 
sleeps until spring comes again. 

He feeds on berries, eggs, and roots, 
but ^vill eat flesh also. 

A young bear of this kind once got 
hold of a farmer, ^vho being a very large 
and strong man, returned hug for hug, 
till the surprised bear let go his hold 
and ran a^vay. 

The w^hite or polar bear lives among 
the snow, ice, and ^vaters of the cold 
north. 

He is covered with long white fur. 
Unlike other bears, the soles of his feet 
are clothed with this far ; it keeps him 
from slipping on the ice. 

At all times of the year, he will swim 
through the w^ater, climb over mountains 
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of ice, and travel through the snoTV' to 
find the carcass of a ^vhale. 

Tou kno\v w^hen men kill the \vhale, 
they take the oil and whalebone, and 
leave the rest of the body. 

He is one of the very best swimmers. 
During the winter he keeps very close 
to the water, for here he gets fish and 
seal to eat. 

In the summer he eats berries, sea- 
weeds, and other plants. 

This bear uses great cunning to catch 
a seal. It is said that, if he sees a seal 
crawl upon a cake of ice, he will swim 
a^^ray from him. 

Then he will take short dives toT^rard 
the seal, being careful that the last dive 
shall bring him close to the seal. 

If the seal should roll into the T^rater, 
the bear quickly puts his paws around 
him, and hugs and bites him. 

If the seal should lie still, the bear 
springs upon him, and devours him. 

This bear is not only a good swimmer, 
but he can run as fast as a horse can 
gallop. 
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LESSON XXIV. 

h6ii'^ bltibT)er ^Qfint slid tOrJ^ 
wo'^d re proi|,ch^ sting llls^kJsid (llkt) 
de spSi]/ at traet'ed -eOmlsi tfin'der nfislsi 

STORIES OF BEARS. 

1. 

Once a white she-bear and two large 
cubs i?srere attracted by the scent of some 
blubber that T^ras burning on the ice. 

They ran to the blubber, took some 
pieces from the fire, and ate them hur- 
riedly. 

Some sailors who saw the bears thi-ew 
them large pieces of the blubber from 
the ship. 

The old bear took these pieces and 
gave them to her cubs, keeping a very 
small piece for herself. 

As they were eating the last piece, the 
men shot the cubs, and wounded the 
mother. 

Her distress was most painful to see, 
and, though wounded, she crawled to 
the spot where they lay, tore the blub- 
ber into smaller pieces, and put some 
before each. 
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Finding they did not eat, she tried to 
raise them, making piteous moans all 
the time. 

She then went away from them, looked 
back and moaned ; and this failing to 
bring them, she returned and licked their 
wounds. 

She did this a second time, and still 
finding that the cubs did not follow, she 
Tvrent round and pawed them with great 
tenderness. 

Seeing, at last, that they were lifeless, 
she raised her head towards the ship, 
and by a gro^\^l seemed to reproach the 
sailors for having shot them. 

They returned this with a number of 
rifle balls. She fell between her cubs, 
and died licking their wounds. 



2. 

A farmer once went upon the mount- 
ain to hunt bees. After traveling for some 
time, he thought he saw bees go in and 
out of the top of an old tree. The tree T^ras 
very high and large. He climbed the tree, 
and found the top was dead and hollow. 
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He then smoked the bees so that they 
could not sting. Then he climbed down 
into the hollow, to get the honey; but 
w^hen near the honey-comb, he lost his 
hold and fell into the large store of honey 
^which the bees had put there. 

He stuck fast and could not get out. 
He cried for help, but no one heard him. 

Here he stayed for two days. He ate 
honey to keep himself from starving, 
but he w^as in great despair. 

On the third day, he saw something 
dark enter the top of the tree. When 
he sai?sr the animal was a bear, he Tvras 
greatly frightened. 

Some bears are very fond of honey. 
They will find the hives of wild bees by 
the smell of the honey. 

The bear slid down the hollow of the 
tree hind-part foremost. Down, down he 
T^rent till he reached the man. 

A happy thought struck the poor man 
in this moment of great danger, and he 
seized hold of the tail of the bear. 

In surprise and great fright, the beast 
climbed out of the tree as fast as he could, 
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taking the man with him. The bear, 
when rid of his load, ran away as fast as 
he could, and the man could not thank 
him. 

COMPOSITION. 

Subject: The Bear. 
What is his shape ? His size ? What Is his color ? 
How many kinds of bears ? Where do they live ? 
What kind of a home does he have ? What does 
he eat ? Can he walk, run, climb, or swim ? 
Have you ever seen one ? Where ? 
Tell some story you have heard or read of bears ? 

This same outline wiU do for Compositions on "The Tiger," 
••The Wolf," "The Pox," and "The liion." 



FOR PRACTICE IN ARTICULATION. 
1. 
Drill carefully in pronouncing c {hard), and its equiv- 
alents, in these words. 

-e = -eh = k = ck = qu. 

eall tal-e lick €!lirist'inas 

king pi-e^nie liq'uid -ear'ria^e 

kind liq'uor Ohris'tian -ehar'ae ter 

2. 

Drill carefully in pronouncing c {soft), and its equiv^ 

aUnts, in these words. 

9 = s = sw = ss. 

gent rage po lige' bless 

gellar sent pen'gil guess 

git'ies some an'swer de geive' 

gi'der sigh. sword ae gfipt' 
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LESSON XXV. 



fB^fSt Jdr'dan minis ti^ Hgi^jv'en 

isl'and Pat'mos en trtlst'ed dis gl'pUsj 

g6s'pel vls'iong T6s^ta ment £pli'e sus 

blsh^op eal'dron dlseOt^rs'eg divinity 

ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 

This apostle \vas the son of a poor 
fisherman. He vs^as bom in the town of 
Bethsaida. Of his boyhood we know 
very little. He helped his father to fish 
in the waters about his native town. 

But God was preparing him quietly 
for a greater ^vork. 

St. John, w^ho was the youngest of 
the apostles in age, was called to foUo^v 
Christ on the banks of the Jordan river 
during the first days of our Lord^s min- 
istry. 

St. John is called the disciple whom 
Jesus loved. The introduction to his 
Gospel is the most sublime passage in 
the whole Bible. All his writings breathe 
a spirit of tenderness and love which 
came from his intimate relations with 
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8T. JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 
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his Divine Master. When he was too 
old to preach, it is said that he used 
to come out on the altar and repeat the 
words, "My little children, love one 
another." But this short sermon con- 
tained more than is found in many long 
ones. 

It v^as pleasant and edifying to see the 
venerable Bishop of Ephesus, ^th tot- 
tering form and gray head, come forth, 
Sunday after Sunday, to preach the self- 
same short sermon to his people. 

St. John was the favorite apostle of 
our Lord. His head rested on Christ's 
bosom at the Last Supper. He was en- 
trusted Tvith the care of the Blessed 
Virgin affcer her Divine Son's death on 
the Cross. Of all the apostles, he alone 
stood near the Cross when Christ died; 
the others having fled in terror. Just 
as Peter was distinguished by faith in 
his Divine Master, John was remarkable 
for his love for Him. 

He v^as Bishop of Ephesus, and preached 
the religion of Christ in Asia Minor. 
He v^as arrested here, taken to Home, 
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and thrown into a caldron of boiling 
oil. The Lord cared for him, and the 
hot oil did not bum him. 

After this, he A\^as banished to the 
island of Patmos. While on this island, 
he sa^\^ visions of Heaven. 

St. John ^vrote the last of the four 
gospels and other portions of the N^ew 
Testament. His gospel contains a fuller 
report of the discourses of Christ than 
any of the others. 

He presents proofs in the strongest 
manner to sho^v the divinity of Christ. 

He died at a great age in the year 
one hundred. 

St. John's feast is on the twenty- 
seventh of December. 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 

1. Where was St. John born? 
9'. What did his father do? 

■8. Where is the river Jordan? Learn something 
of it. 

4. Why did the oil not burn St. John? 

5. Look on your map and find the island of 
Patmos. 

6. What did St. John write? 

7. When did St. John die? 
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LESSON XXVI. 



aepepV Rejc'nard sltlftk erab harm 
depeiv^' ^Ung'lng I de'a m6)^k'lng 

wa'ger ad van^ta^^ 




THE FOX AND THE LAND-CRAB. 

A young land-crab once crept out of 
his pond to take a little walk in a 
nieado^\^, and see w^hat w^as going on in 
the world. 

A fox T^^ho happened to be passing at 
the moment noticed the crab as he crept 
slo^\rly along, and, after having wished 
him good-morning, added, in a mocking 
tone, "Where are you going so slow^ly? 
When do you hope to get to the other 
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side of this field ? It seems to me tliat 
you go back^v^ard instead of forward." 

iCTow, this young crab had heard how- 
sly foxes are, and he thought there could 
be no harm in playing this one a trick, 
so he answered politely, "I am only a 
crab, it is true, and I cannot walk so 
gracefully as you, Mr. Fox, but I can 
run much faster." 

Mr. Fox sneered, '^ Indeed ? " 

''Well," said the crab, "as you appear 
to doubt my speed, suppose ^/^e run a 
race for a wager." 

" I!^othing ^\^ould give me greater pleas- 
ure," returned the fox. 

"Suppose v^o try half a mile, or say 
a mile ; that will not be too much for 
either of us," said the crab. 

" A mile ! " echoed the fox, as if he 
thought, "What is a n±ile to me? I can 
run that while the crab is getting ready 
to set off." 

" I will offer you one advantage," added 
the crab, "which you must accept if I 
am to race with you." 

"Well, lot me hear what it is," said 
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Reynard, ^vho Avas beginning to lose 
patience. 

" I will give you the start of me. Place 
yourself so that your hind feet touch 
my nose, and Avhen I cry, 'Away!' you 
must set off." 

This plan seemed to please Mr. Fox, 
and he answered, "I will do as you 
wish." 

At the same time he turned round and 
placed his bushy tail within the reach 
of the crab, ^vho seized the long hair 
tightly ^vith his claws, without the fox's 
knowing that he had done so, and 
shouted at the same moment, "A^vay!" 

Off started Mr. Fox as if the hunters 
w^ere behind him, his feet scarcely touch- 
ing the ground. As soon as he reached 
the mile-stone he turned round and cried, 
" Where are you, Mr. Crab ? " 

IfTo^v, as the fox turned round to look 
for the crab, his tail touched the mile- 
stone, and the crab, making the best of 
his chance, let go his hold, and answered : 
"Here am I waiting for you. I was just 
wondering when you would make your 
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appearance ; you have taken time enough 
to get over a mile." 

I^o^v, Mr. Fox, ^v^ho had no idea that 
he had brought the crab all the way 
clinging to his brush, looked much sur- 
prised at seeing him there, not the least 
Av^armed or tired ; and not kno^ng AV^hat 
to say, he paid his ^v^ager and slunk home 
to his den, thinking, '' 1 will never laugh 
at a crab again." 

Those w^ho are always trying to de- 
ceive others may expect, some day, to 
be caught by the very people they have 
been trying to deceive. 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 

1. Describe the crab. 

2. What is a wager? A fable? 

3. What was this wager for? 

4. Which is built for running, the crab or the fox ? 

5. What is the fox's brush? 

6. Which won the wager? 



COMPOSITION. 

Subject: The Fox. 

1. To which family does the fox belong? 

2. Where does he live? What does he eat? 

8. Will he steal? Why is he said to l^e "sly"? 
4. Relate a story showing his cunning. 
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LESSON 


XXVII. 


flo-^g 


bUb'bl^ 


dew (dH) 


twig 


86rd6m 


t^tigh (ttif ) 


"W6^V)5^ 


in €lln^§' 


dSJ^k^d (dekt) 


^aO)!^ 


dl'a mond 


dl rg^'tion (shtlii) 



CHOICE QUOTATIONS. 

ON TRUTH. 

Dare to be true ; nothing can need a 
lie. Herbert. 

To thine own self, he true. 

Shakspeare. 

He is the freeman, Avhom the truth 
makes free. Cowper. 

Truth is tough. It will not break 
like a bubble, at a touch : nay, you may 
kick it about all day like a foot-ball, and 
it will be ronnd and full at evening. 

Oliver W. Holmes, 

CHILDHOOD. 

The tear down childhood's cheek that 

floWTS 

Is like the dewr-drop on the rose; 
When next the summer breeze comes by 
And waves the bush, the flowrer is dry. 

Sir Walter Scott. 
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Children are like flo^\^ers, ^\rliich one 
night's frost may wither. 

Bishop Barbon. 

LIFE. 

Act well your part ; there all the 
honor lies. Alexander Pope, 

Learn to labor and to wait. 

Henry W, Longfellow, 

Don't allow yourself to ^\^ish for that 
which is your neighbor's until he wishes 
to part ^\^ith it. St. Francis De Sales. 

HABIT. 

Habit is a cable ; w^e ^\^eave a thread 
of it every day, till at last we cannot 
break it. Horace Mann. 

As the t^\^ig is bent, the tree inclines. 

Alexander Pope. 

CONTENT. 

My cro^\^n is in my heart, not on my head, 
ISTot decked with diamonds, and Indian 

stones, 
I^ot to be seen ; my crown is called 

content ; 
A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy. 

William Shakspeare. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

Old friends are best. Selden. 

The only TV^ay to have a friend is to 
be one. R W. Emerson. 

Love — thy dear ones, home and country ; 
Stand by each in time of need. 

What sunshine is to the flo^\^er, that 
is kindness to the heart of a child. 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 

1. Commit to memory these quotations. 

2. Write from. m.emory a quotation on "Truth." 

3. Write from memory a quotation on " Childlioocl/* 

4. Write from memory a quotation on " Habit." 

5. Write from memory a quotation on "Life." 

6. Write from memory a quotation on "Friendship." 



FOR PRACTICE IN ARTICULATION. 
1. 
Drill carefully in pronounciyig ch and its equivalent, 
tchf in these words, 

ranch chew catch speech 

each chicks match child 

choice change scratch cheap 

2. 
Drill carefully in pronouncing gh, and its equivalents, in 

these words. 

^h = sh = ce = ti = s = ci. 

sho^\^ o'cean ma ghine' na^tion 
sure so^cial mo^tion pa^tient 
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LESSON XXVIII. 

Itlll pln^ Un'ger zSph'jcrg 

glo^ S€ar§ trgsH'eg vlglong 

brow TU.'hf tan'glfe^d (vlzh'tinz) 
sltlm'ber tin giving 




TIRED LITTLE MOTHER 

Tired mother! sweetly sleeping, 
All her cares and troubles o'er, 

Angels near her, ^v^atch are keeping ; 
May they leave her nevermore 1 
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Household cares, and Dolly's dresses, 
All forgotten. — Nothing noT?sr 

Troubles mamma, with her tresses 
Ruffled, tangled o'er her bro^v. 

Gentle zephyrs, kissing lightly 

Liips as red as ruby light, 
Liull to slumber eyes that brightly 

Glow with childhood's visions bright. 

Dreamless sleep, no^vsr holds her tightly : 
Rest — ^the rest for ^vhich all pine, 

IS'othing troubling ; all things hghtly 
Press upon her childish mind. 

Can v^e kno^w the many troubles 

That have caused her anxious thought ? 

We may think them light as bubbles, 
But ho^v dearly they are bought ! 

Childhood's troubles ! — How^ they linger 
With us as the days roll on ! 

And how^ Time's unerring finger 

Marks the scars — ^though youth is gone I 



A dreary place would be this eartli 
Were there no little people in it; 

Ttie songs of joy would lose their mirtli 
Were there no children to begin it. 
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LESSON XXIX. 

states jtlig^ Us^^^n aetlv^ 

seed§ boiled trad^ed pgp^per 

paling ch6p$(^d Ja pan^ har'vests 
stran^^er In vit^ed 

"WIDE AWAKES "'at TEA 

Miss Ross has a class of little boys 
and girls whom she calls her "Wide 
Awakes." There are in the class, Lucy 
and Lillie, Willie and Charley, Etta, Bert, 
and Tom. 

Their bright eyes are not only wade 
open, but their active young minds are 
looking out of them, as out of clear win- 
dows, upon everything around them. 

Ho^v many ^vonderful things pass be- 
fore the brightest eyes, ^thout being 
seen by them! This is because the mind 
within is sleeping, lazy, or too playful 
to take notice. 

But the minds of our young "Wide 
A^vakes" see through their eyes, and 
their lips are alw^ays asking such ques- 
tions as these : What is this ? What use 
is it ? Where did it come from ? 
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If they cannot ans^ver these questions 
themselves, they ask Miss Ross. 

Miss Ross has just begun to tell them 
about tea. Shall ^ve listen to her? 

"Tea," she is saying, "is the leaf of a 
plant T^^hich gro^w^s in China and Japan. 

"The leaves are pointed at the ends, 
and of a dark green color. The flow^ers 
are white. 

" If you should go to those countries, 
you Av^ould see the south side of almost 
every hill covered to the top ^th the 
tea-plant, grooving, not so much in large 
fields, as in small gardens. 

" Each of" these is some cottager's tea- 
garden. The tea which the Chinaman 
does not use, he sells to buy food and 
clothing for his family." 

"Do they plant the tea, or does it 
come up of itself?" Willie asks. 

"The tea-plant is raised from seeds 
"which are planted in rov^s," replies the 
teacher. "The young plant has to be 
cared for and v^eeded for three years, 
and then the planters may gather their 
first crop of leaves." 
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"Do the leaves fall off as do those of 
our forest trees?'' This question, Bert 
asks. 

"IfTo,'' says Miss Ross, "the plant is 
an evergreen ; but the leaves can only 
be gathered at times. There are three 
harvests a year." 

Lillie no^v wants to kno^v if the leaves 
get dry upon the trees, and curl up 
before they are picked off. 

" O, no ; the long leaves are fresh and 
green, and are very carefully picked,'' 
ansvrers Miss Ross. 

" They are dried in iron pans over the 
fire. While drying, the leaves are stirred 
quickly, and as soon as they begin to 
crack, they are taken out and spread 
upon a table. 

"Then the work-people roll the leaves 
in the palms of their hands to pf ess the 
juice out of them. 

"After being rolled, the leaves have 
to go into the pan again, and over the 
fire. There they begin to curl up, and 
at last they look as w^e see ^tea' in this 
country." 
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" I know a story about tea ; may I tell 
it?" says Lucy, 

"We TV^ill listen very gladly," Miss 
Ross replies. 

So, liucy begins : — " Long ago, when 
tea w^as very dear, and but little used, 
there lived an old woman whose son was 
a sailor. His ship traded with China, and 
he brought back some tea, as a present, 
to his old mother. 

"Of course she was pleased to get it, 
and invited her friends to come and taste 
the ^wonderful stuff. She boiled the tea, 
and after pouring off the water, vrhich 
she threw aw^ay, she chopped up the tea- 
leaves, and mixed them with pepper, salt, 
and butter, 

"Her friends were greatly surprised 
that rich people should spend their 
money on such bitter 'greens.^" 

The " Wide Awakes " all laughed at the 
poor old lady's mistake, and then Etta 
says : 

"Grandma thinks that I can make as 
nice a cup of tea as anybody. I take just 
a little tea, then I pour boiling-hot water 
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over it, and set it upon the stove. There 
I let it stay a few moments till it draws." 

"What does it draw?'' asks Charley, 
T^ith a sly look in his eye. Charley loves 
to tease. 

" Why, the hot water draws the flavor 
of the tea out of the leaves,'' replies Etta, 
who does not think Charley is at all 
funny this time. 

Then Charley, ^who is a jolly boy, tells 
about the servant girl T^ho T^as told to 
"draw the tea." She did so, by putting 
the tea in a little ^wagon, v^hich she drew^ 
back and forth over the kitchen floor. 

Miss Ross smiles at Charley's story, 
which is not quite nev;^ to her, and says : 
"Tea is a stranger, nov;^, to very few 
tables in Europe or America." 

" Why do we not raise tea in our coun- 
try. Miss Ross?" asks Lillie. 

"In some of the TV^arm parts of our 
country, crops of tea have been raised. 
It is quite likely that at some future 
time, some of our Western States will 
be tea-growing states. 

"At present, the tea raised here has 
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not the rich flavor of that w^hich comes 
from China or Japan,'' 

The lesson now^ closes for to-day. 



CONVERSATIONAL LESSONS. 
ON TEA AND COFFEE. 

T<ert.— The best tea is grown in Chitia and Japan* 
The plant is obtained from seeds; jbhe plant is kept 
dwarfed in beight. 

The flower of the plant is white ; its leaves are 
not collected until the third yearns growth; they are 
usually gathered three times a year. 

The leaves are dried (1st) slowly in the sun^ (2d) in 
heated metal pans, (3d) in the iiands of the natives, who 
roll and rub the juice from the leaves, (4th), again, 
in metal pan>s of lees heat than the former pans. 

The ^^ green^* and ^^hlack^^ teas are produced from 
the same plant ; the differences result fi'om time of 
picking and the way of preparing the leaves. 

The different names arise from the place where 
the plant is grown. 

Coffee.— We have learned something of coffee in a 
preceding lesson. It is a native of Arabia and Eastern 
Africa. It is grown in Brazil, Central America, and 
the West Indies. The tree grows to a height of ten 
or twelve feet. The tree is kept dwarfed in height. 

Its flowers are white and very fragrant. The fruit 
has the appearance of a cherry, and contains two 
seeds or ^^beans.'^ The berries are dried in the sun, 
and afterwards passed between rollers to remove 
the husk from the beans. The flavor of coffee which 
we enjoy is only produced by the action of heat. 
Therefore the beans are roast^^ 
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mai/slial^d 
gllt^ter Ing 



LESSON XXX. 

be sttld 
dl'a d6in 



vl'talg 
hor'ror 
foun^der Ing 




THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 

When marshaled on the nightly plain 
The glittering host bestnd the sky, 

One star alone, of all the train, 

Can jlx the sinner's wandering eye. 
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Hark ! hark ! to God the chorus breaks, 
From every host, from every gem ; 

But one alone the Saviour speaks — 
It is the star of Bethlehem. 

Once on the raging seas I rode ; 

The storm was loud, the night was 
dark. 
The ocean yawned, and rudely blowed 
The w^ind that tossed my foundering 
bark. 

Deep horror then my vitals froze ; 

Death-struck, I ceased the tide to stem ; 
When suddenly a star arose — 

It was the star of Bethlehem. 

It ^vas my guide, my light, my all; 

It bade my dark forebodings cease, 
And through the storm and danger's 
thraU 

It led me to the port of peace. 

Il^ow, safely moored, my perils o'er, 
I'll sing, first in night's diadem. 

For ever and for evermore, 

The star, the star of Bethlehem ! 

H. K, White, 
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LESSON XXXI. 



e? ami na'tion pro mot'ed va -ea'tion 
In'vi ta'tion E6blii sJsjn -€)rii'so^ 

Melrose, June 15tli, 1888. 

My Dear Grace : — 

We w^ere all very glad to liear of 
your success in tlie scliool examination. 
You liave been promoted into a Mglier 
class, and, best of all, you liave w^on tlie 
prize 1 I clapped my bands w^itb joy, w^hen 
I read all tbis in your letter. 

Ho^w^ proud of you your fatber, and motber, 
and teacbers must be ! I know^ papa w^ould 
be deligbted, if I could succeed so well. 
Papa says: "Tell Grace, I bope tbat tbis is 
only one of many successes of tbe same 
kind. Wben ber scbool-days are over, I 
trust ber success in life w^ill be as great." 

Tbere ! I tbink I bave written tbat 
down all rigbt. It sounds grand, like papa, 
doesn't it ? 

Mamma says : (and I like mucb better to 
write tbis !) " Tell Grace I congratulate ber ; 
and if ber mamma is willing, w^e would be 
very mucb pleased to bave ber spend ber 
vacation witb us in tbe country." 

6, Grace, I sball be quite bappy, it you 
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will accept this invitation. What long rides, 
and Avalks, and talks ^we could have I 

The schools here close the 1st of July; 
and then, we go away at once to the country. 
What shall w^e read this summer ? Do you 
like History, or shall w^e read about strange 
lands, and the w^onderful sights which trav- 
elers see ? Or, do you enjoy stories about 
boys and girls ? 

Dick likes to read about animals, and 
also about soldiers and sailors. He thinks 
"Robinson Crusoe" is the best book that 
>vas ever Avritten. Have you read it ? 

It is about a man wrho was cast ashore 
upon a lonely island far out in the ocean. 
The ship in w^hich he sailed was wrecked, 
and the waves washed him alone upon the 
shore. The story tells how he got along : 
how he made his own house, his clothes, 
and got his food ; and how^ he made friends 
with the animals, and was very happy. 
Dick thinks he would like to be a Robin- 
son Crusoe very much. 

I shall be anxious to get your next letter, 
because I want to be sure that we shall 
have the pleasure of seeing you soon. 

Mamma and Papa send their love to your 
dear parents, and I am 

Yours very truly, 

HEL.EN BaKNETT. 
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LESSON XXXII. 

moss spinas Inch'eg projget^ 
he^ps h^i^l^ts prlJs^k'ly firm 

siiaki^s iia'tivi^ 




THE HED&EHO&. 

The hedgehog is a kindly creature, 
but he has a very rough appearance. As 
he lies curled up in a corner, you might 
take him to h.e a ball of thorns. 

He is a small animal, about nine inches 
in length, ^tvith long nose, short ears, 
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neck, legs, and tail, and five sharp claw^s 

to each foot. 

His coat is covered all over the upx^er 

parts with spines about an inch long; 

and the animal can roll himself into a 

ball from which the spines project on 

every side, presenting to his foe a very 

dangerous array of weapons. 

When he is not disturbed, the spines 

lie down like fur, and, if they ai'e stroked 

the right way with the hand, they are 

as soft as velvet. 

His foes are foxes, dogs, and cats. 
The hedgehog cannot do much in the 

way of fighting, but he can defend liim- 
self from almost any of his foes. He lays 

his head on his breast, pulls uj) his legs, 
and curls his body round these members, 
making of himself a firm elastic ball, 
with the spines standing out like spears 
all round it. 

The hedgehog is a native of most parts 
of Europe, and lives in the woods and 
fields. He moves about only at night, 
and lays up no stores for the winter. He 
sleeps during the four cold months in 
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some hole at the hase of a tree, beneath 
roots, or heaps of grass, leaves, or moss. 

Although the hedgehog belongs to the 
insect-eating animals, he has good teeth 
and is wilhng to try them on any kind 
of game ; rabbits, mice, and, best of all, 
a nest of young birds. 

Frogs and snakes, he easily kills. In 
eating a snake, he always begins at the 
tail. The poison of snakes, or indeed any 
kind of poison, does not seem to hurt 
him. As a hunter of black beetles, he 
is most welcome in kitchen and garden. 

The young hedgehogs are strange little 
things. They do not look like hedge- 
hogs at all; they might pass for young 
birds. The spines are white and soft, 
and look like the beginnings of feathers 
on young birds. Like kittens and pup- 
pies, young hedgehogs do not see till they 
are some days old ; nor do they hear. 

From two to four little hedgehogs 
make a family, and the mother builds a 
nice little house, covering it with a roof 
which turns off the rain. 

They grow fast, and soon get stiffer 
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and darker spines. More slowly they 
learn to draw their skin down over theii- 
faces, and it is not till they are about 
fall grown, that they can curl themselves 
up into a prickly ball. 



LESSON XXXIII. 

ja^§ a 16ft' din flail§ 

maiz^ be hold' fling thriv^ 

granite ^6s'^l^ me lo'dl is^tls 

THE WINDMILL. 

Behold I a giant am I ! 
Aloft here in my tov;^er, 
With my granite jaws I devour 

The maize, and the wheat, and the rye, 
And grind them into flour. 

I look down over the farms ; 
In the fields of grain I see 
The harvest that is to be. 

And I fling to the air my arms. 
For I know it is all for me. 

I hear the sound of flails 

Far off, from the threshing-floors 
In bams with their open doors, 
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And the wind, the wind in my sails 
Louder, and louder roars. 




I stand here in my place, 

With my foot on the rock below, 
And whichever way it may blow, 

I meet it face to face, 

As a brave man meets his foe. 

And w^hile we ^vrestle and strive, 
My master, the miller, stands 
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And feeds me with his hands ; 
For he knows who makes him thrive, 
Who makes him lord of lands. 

On Sundays, I take my rest ; 

Ohnrch-going bells begin 

Their low melodious din ; 
I cross my arms on my breast, 

And all is peace within. 

Henry W. Longfellow. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

f6s'sil§ ham'mer so gf e ty Oam'brldg^ 

Alps Ad'am L6n'd6n de serlb^d' 

beJ^rdg htln'ger gla'gierg mU §6'tlm 

nat'ur^ In strtl€'tion (shtln) 

LOUIS AO-ASSIZ.! 
A poor Swiss boy began alone to study 
Nature's great book. It was his delight 
to spell out the lessons written in the 
rocks, and to learn the facts T^hich fossils 
teach. Fishes that have been dead for 
ages would talk to him, and tell him 
stories of the past, till his face vrould 
glow, and his eyes grow bright. 

> (lc5t>'6) (Sg'a see). 
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With hammer in his hand, Lonis Tvras 
often seen climbing among the rocks 
of the Alps, in search of ne^v^ lessons. 

His clothes "were old and poor, and he 
had hut little money in his pocket. " Tt 
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Avas a sum so small, when my hunger 
•was so big I" Lonis once said. 

When he was a little older, he went 
to London. He wanted to see and know 
some of the great men TV^honi iNTature 
had made wise. One day he stood he- 
fore one of these learned men.* 

''Well, sir, what do yon know?" said 
the great man, not very kindly. 

"I think I know a httle ahont fishes, 
sir," was Lonis^ timid reply. 

"To-night," said the gentleman, "we 
have a meeting of the Royal Society ; see 
that you are there ! " 

With these words, he sent Louis a^vv^ay ; 
but the boy was at the meeting. After 
the meeting was called to order, the gen- 
tleman got up to speak. He had some- 
thing in his hand which Louis could not 
see, for he held his other hand over it. 

"I have here," said he, "a fish that 
lived upon the earth long before the time 
of Adam." 

He then went on to tell when, and 
how he had found it ; then, turning to 

* Sir Roderick Murchison. 
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Louis, he said : " Can our young friend, 
who ' knows something about fishes,' tell 
us anything about this one?" 

Then the boy ^\rho had gone on his 
hands and knees to follow old foot-piints 
in the rocks, who had stood for hours 
beside a single fossil, and who had talked 
face to face with just such a fish as the 
man of science had described — ^this boy, 
Louis, w^ent, at once, to the blackboard. 

With a few lines, Louis drew^ a picture 
of a fish which proved to be of a kind 
just like the one that the speaker held 
in his closed hand. 

At once, there w^as a place made for 
the boy among those old gray-beards 
of science, and they looked upon him 
as one of themselves. 

As years w^ent by, book after book full 
of the teachings of Nature came from 
Louis' pen, till in many ways, IN'ature 
seemed to us to be a stranger no longer. 

He described to the world those val- 
leys of the high Alps, where the sno^v 
and ice have lain as long as jbhe mount- 
ains have been standing ; and people soon 
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knew more than they had ever known 
about the wonders of the glaciers. 

When Louis, then Doctor Agassiz, 
in the year 1846, came to Am erica, our 
country was proud to open unto him 
the \^onders of our shores, our plains, 
and our mountains ; Avhile we, as a peo- 
ple, listened spell-bound to the lessons 
^w^hich he drew from them. 



Three of the colleges of this country have en- 
joyed the benefit of Doctor Agassiz*s instructions ; 
namely, The Medical College, Charleston, S. C, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., and Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

In 1859 Doctor Agassiz founded a museum as a 
part of Harvard College. Here are gathered animals 
of all kinds, of all countries, and, we might say, 
those of all ages. After years of useful work, he 
died, December 14, 1873, in the city of Cambridge. 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 

Write the name of this man. 

Where did Louis learn about fishes? 

What is meant by "Swiss boy"? 

Write the names of the fishes you know. 

Does a fish have blood ? 

Does a fish 'close its eyes ? 

Can fish hear? How do they breathe? 
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Ig na'tius 
mUl'ti tnd^ 
eon vSrt'ed 
phi los'o plij?^ 



LESSON XXXV. 

at test'ed 
Gr6g^o ry 



€Ountles^ 




J6s'u it 

Span'iBli 



pa gang 
In^fl dclg 



ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. 

This great Jesuit missionary of the 
sixteenth century \v^as bom in Navarre, 
in 1506. 

He belonged to a noble Spanish fannily. 

When St. Francis grevr to manhood, 
he vrent to Paris and became a teacher 
of raental philosophy. 
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While he was teaching in Paris, he 
became acquainted ^th St. Ignatius of 
Lioyola, the founder of the Society of 
Jesus. 

St. Xavier joined him, and he w^as sent, 
at the request of the king of Portugal, to 
the East Indies, to reform the Christians 
settled there in the Portuguese posses- 
sions, and convert the infidels to Chris- 
tianity. 

He labored to the end of his life at 
Goa, Socotra, Malacca, Ceylon, and on 
some of the islands of the Japanese em- 
pire, and ^th such success that he con- 
verted millions to the true faith. 

He performed countless miracles, w^hich 
Tvrere Tvell attested. 

He ^\ras the greatest missionary that 
has hved since the time of the apostles. 
Before his time, St. Columbanus, the 
Irish missionary of the sixth century, 
and St. Dominic, the Spanish missionary 
of the thirteenth century, had converted 
millions in Europe from sin and error. 

But no one since the days of St. Paul 
had brought into the church such a 
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.multitude of pagans as St. Xavier. He 
baptized one million infidels with his 
ow^n hand, and converted fiffcy-t^v\ro kings 
to the gospel of Christ. 

He w^as a man of ^v\ronderfiil zeal and 
piety. Although distinguished for his 
learning, he loved to teach Catechism, 
and instruct httle children and the poor 
and ignorant in the doctrines of our Lord. 

St. Francis Xavier died on a little 
barren island off the coast of China in 
1552. 

He w^as declared a saint by Pope Greg- 
ory XY. in 1622, and since that time, 
many colleges and churches throughout 
the \v^orld have been named after him. 

This shows that the fame of the saint 
is often greater than that of the states- 
man or of the ^\rarrior. 

Every church named after a saint is 
a monument erected in his honor. A 
saint^s memory is ever gi'een and loved; 
but not so the memory of the great 
ones of the Tv^orld. 

So eO'tra Ma lae'^a Qe^ Ion' 
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sj^s teiii 
re geivHs^ 
€0 €oong' 



WXQd 

Iar'v4 
a ^Ht^' 

liatchHd (clit) 
In terii geiig^ 

PICTURES FROM ANT 
lilFK 

Ants are small in- 
sects, the largest being 
not more than a half an inch in length. 
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They can carry loads ten times their 
own weight. Their sense of smell is very 
acute, and they are both brave and busy. 

Ants live in societies, made up of t^vo 
classes : the king and queen ants, and 
the ^v^orkers. The first are fe^v^ in num- 
ber. They have delicate glistening ^vings, 
and the queen is the larger. 

The ^v^orkers are smaller in size, are 
wingless, and are made up, also, of tvro 
classes : A\^orkers and soldiers. 

The workers do the building, keep 
house, gather food, and nurse the young. 

The duty of the soldier is to defend 
his oy^ii society, and to go to w^ar upon 
other tribes. 

There are three stages in the babyhood 
of an ant : first, the egg ; second, the larva, 
or w^orm ; and third, the pupa, or cocoon. 

Through all these stages, the young 
insect receives the greatest care ; not 
from its mother, but from the slave- 
nurse. 

The nurse seizes the eggs as soon as 
they are laid, moistens them Tvith her 
tongue, and carries them to a safe place. 
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The larva and the pupa are the small 
white objects, w^hich one sees the workers 
carrying away in great haste, w^henever 
a nest of ants has been disturbed. Most 
people think that they are grains of 
w^heat. 

The eggs are hatched in a few days, 
and then the young larvaB take even 
more of the nurse's care. 

She feeds them from her own mouth, 
washes them often with her tongue, 
and, every morning, if the day is fine, 
she carries them out into the air and 
sunlight. At sunset, also, if the day is 
cold or w^et, she takes them back in 
again. 

She is also ever at hand to help them, 
Avhen, as real ants, they are ready to 
come out of their cocoons. 

In the system Avith \vhich they carrj^ 
out their duties day by day, in the 
intelligence ^vhich seems to guide all 
their actions, ants are among the most 
wonderful of God's creatures. 

lar'vA (sing.) lar'vae (plural.) 

ptl'pA (sing.) pu'pse (plural,) 
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CONVERSATIONAL LESSONS. 

USEFUL. AND INTERESTINa INFORMATION ABOUT ANTS. 
HONEY ANTS. 

In the market places of Mexico, the traveler will 
notice live ants for sale. These are honey ants, and 
the boys and girls of Mexico think them as much 
of a treat, as you do candy. 

The whole of the back part of the body of this 
ant is filled with clear, yellow honey. 

One takes the head and shoulders of the ant 
between his fingers, sucks the honey out of its 
body, and throws the rest away. 

The honey ant lives under the ground in a dome- 
shaped cell. 

The tribe has its king and queen, but it is 
made up for the most part of honey-bearers and 
workers. 

The honey-bearers have but one duty ; that is tc 
hang sleeping from the roof of their cell, and let 
the other ants draw honey from their bodies, when 
it is their pleasure to do so. 

When a tired worker wants her dinner, she goes 
to one of these living honey-bags, and touches it 
lightly with her feelers. 

The honey-bearer seems to wake up, turns its 
head a little, and at once gives forth a drop of fine 
yellow honey. 

M;ost of the tribe are busy workers. They go out 
at night and collect from the gall insect of the oak 
tree, a bitter-sweet fluid. 

This fluid they carry home and feed to the honey- 
bearers, whose bodies soon become round and full, 
and look like ripe yellow berries. 
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ARMY ANTS OF AFRICA. 

Ttiese ants do not build a nest or home of any- 
kind. They carry nothing with them, but eat their 
prey on the spot. 

It is their habit to march in a long line about 
two inches broad, and often many miles in length. 

A well-known African traveler* says that, in num- 
ber, these armies are so great that it took twelve 
hours for one to pass the spot from which he 
watched it. 

All along the line, larger ants, that act as officers, 
stand outside the ranks and keep the army in order. 

These ants are said to be blind, and to march 
only at night, or upon cloudy days. If the sun 
comes out, and there are no trees to shelter them, 
they at once dig tunnels, four or five feet under 
ground, through which the army passes to the 
forest beyond. 

As they approach, the insect world flies before 
them ; the black men run for their lives ; the ele- 
phant and gorilla make haste to be gone. 

Every creature that lives in the line of their 
march is driven away. A force of ants kills a strong 
rat in a few minutes ; and in less than five minutes 
more, its bones are stripped clean. 

Wherever they go, they make a clean sweep ; even 
going to the tops of the highest trees after their 
prey. 

In this way they are useful to the negroes. They 
do the house-cleaning for them; that is, they clear 
their huts of Insects, rats and mice, two or three 
times a year. 

The manner in which these ants attack their 

* Paul du CbalUu. 
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prey, will interest you. With a quick, sudden leap 
tliey make their attack, fix tlieir strong pincers at 
once into tlie flesh. ; and they only let go when a 
piece of the flesh gives way. 



Drill pupils carefully upon these words, that they may 
read them at sight. 

rSoks 16^p tiin'nelg att&is^k' 

length pln'9er§ m&n'ner African 

t&r^rl \A\ 6rn 9er§ " -erlm'i nal§ 



SLAVE-HOLDERS. 

That ants keep the plant-louse as their cow, and 
that they keep other ants as slaves, are facts well 
known ; but that they keep other insects, too, is 
not so well known ; it is, however, true. 

Ants sometimes keep in their cell a large blind 
beetle. This beetle never goes out of the cell. The 
ants bring it the food which it needs, and put the 
same into its mouth. 

In return for these attentions, the beetle gives 
out from the pores of its body, a fluid which the 
ants lick up in a very greedy manner. 

In the halls and cells of some of the nests, are 
found hundreds of small worms, that creep around 
here and there quite "at home." Of these the ants 
seem to take no more notice, than we do of the 
dogs in our streets. 

Likewise, a kind of blind wood-louse is found in 
their cells. The ants are quite content to have it 
there, and do not disturb it. 

Except these few creatures, the ant drives out, or 
kills, all intruders. 
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A great naturalist' says, tliat no doubt tliese 
strangers keep tlie ant-cells clear of otlier insects, 
and serve tlie same purxx)se there, that the cat does 
in the home of man. 



ANT-FARMERS. 

These ants of Texas, clear a portion of ground 
near their nests, and let nothing grow in it except 
a\kind of rice. 

Some naturalists say that the ants plant their 
rice, as well as take care of it. It is certain that 
they weed the ground, and, when their rice is ripe, 
they harvest it, and take it away. 

After this, they a^ain clear the land, and fix the 
ground ready for another harvest. 



HARVESTING ANTS. 

These busy little insects are found mostly in 
India. They are so small, that it takes eight or ten 
of them to move a single grain of wheat. 

But they will roll their load along for many 
hundred yards, if need be, to get it to their cell. 

It is to these ants that King Solomon refers, 
when he says: "Go to the ant, thou sluggard, con- 
sider her ways, and be wise." 

These ants do store food away ; really " gather it 
into bams." But most ants do not do so. In most 
parts of the world the ant sleeps through the cold 
winter months, like the bear, the hedgehog, the 
frog, and the snake. 

This little harvester stores away a wonderful 
amount of grain, and takes good care of it, too. He 
will not let it mold, but if the rain gets at it, he 

* Sir John IjTibbock. 
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will carry it, grain by grain, back into tbB sunligbt 
to dry. 

Drill pupils carefully upon these wbrdsy that they may 
read them at sight, 

re f5r§' TSx'as sltig^gard rl9^ pOr^ 

Qvee6f^ 9Sr't^ln In tryd'erg fr6Q lous^ 

m6nths -eon sld'er S5ro m6n n&t'a ral 1st 



WORD EXERCISE& 



Tbe man 



tbe poor dog with a stick. 



beat 

beet Sugar Is obtained from the . 

break be careful not to your slate. 

brake The on the car was not strong enough. 

bread The best is made from the flour of rye 

and wheat. 

bred A well boy is always respectful. 

base Boys think it fine sport to play ball. 

bass The man has a deep voice. 

base It was a mean, trick to soil the poor 



boy's hat. 



birth The 



-day of Oeorge Wtishingtan is on. 



the 22d of February. 

berth I slept in a good on the Troy boat. 

berth Will's position, or , paid him well. 

beach The at AUantic City is the finest on 

the Jersey coast. 
beech Shoe-pegs and faucets are made from the 

wood of the tree. 

bale A whole of cotton was made into thread. 

bail Horace €hreeley gave for the prisoner, 

Jefferson I>awis* 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

llv^g beg^^d pil§'6ii 

THE STORY OF THE LITTLE SLAVE. * 

I am a little, old, black, slave-ant, and 
have not mnch time to tell stories ; but 
if all you little red-coats, my master's 
cliildren, will just keep still, I will tell 
you sometMng that happened a long 
time ago. Tour grandma once told me 
a part of the story, and I can tell you 
the rest of it. 

* Prof. Huber says : " I placed a few of these red 
slave-holders in a box together, gave them a few 
larvse and cocoons, and also a portion of honey for 
food. I watched them closely to see what they 
would do. The situation seemed quite new to them. 
They took up the cocoons and ran here and there 
as though looking for their slaves. Very soon they 
seemed to conclude that, under such circumstances, 
there was no use of living. They did not touch the 
honey, and many really starved. After two days, I 
put into the box one little slave ant. This little 
creature did not for one moment lose her presence 
of mind, though the situation was an extreme one. 
She ixomediately dug a little nest, collected the 
larv8B, helped some of them out of their cocoons, 
and fed the poor starving ants with honey.'* 
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My people did not belong to your 
tribe ; they y^ere black ants, an honest, 
bnt small and weak people, living not 
very far from here. 

One day a large army of red ants came 
marching against my people, "who tried 
to guard their homes as best they could. 
But the red ants w^ere too strong for 
them. They broke into our cells, they 
killed many of our bravest, and took 
a^v^ay many, many of our little ones, as 
they lay asleep in their cocoon cradles. 

I w^as among this number ; so I w^as 
a slave from my cradle, and never kne^v 
what it was to be free. 

My master is a soldier, and w^henever 
he returned from w^ar, he brought with 
him again, and again, many a little black 
ant for me to nurse and bring safe and 
healthy out of its cradle, to be slave and 
servant in his family. 

I don't know what master's family 
w^ould do without us black ants 1 In- 
deed, the w^hole tribe think only of war. 
Most of them have forgot how^ to build 
their cells, take care of their babies, and 
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get their food ready ; and, really, some of 
them don't even know how to eat their 
food nnless it is brought to them by 
one of US slaves. 

Sit up closer, no^ and I will tell yon 
of a dreadful thing which happened to 
your family and friends, as ^svell as to you, 
TV^hen you ^wei;e babies in your cradles. 

A great frightful creature called a man, 
one day broke into your city. Hundreds 
of ants ^?vere killed by the falling ^walls, 
or crushed beneath the giant's great feet. 
The man took away quite a number of 
ants in his large hands. Among these 
ants v^ere my master and mistress — ^that 
is, your father and mother. Tour old 
grandfather ^was taken, too. 

The cruel giant shut all of them up 
in a great box. Tou, baby ants, all of 
you then in your cradles, he put into the 
box, too, and, with you, honey enough 
for all to eat, and more, too. 

But I did not feel easy, for, of course, 
I knew that not one of the party could 
take care of himself; much less of the 
babies ! 
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How I begged the cruel giant to let 
me go with them 1 I knew your father 
and mother never could get along with- 
out some one to ^wait upon them ! I 
cried all night long about it. And I did 
miss the babies so much ! 

Well, it must have been dreadful 1 
Tour poor mother and father ran about, 
here and there, ^th the babies in their 
arms. They didn't know what to do. 
They were hungry, but they were not 
used to getting their own food; so they 
never touched the honey. 

Some of the ants died of hunger ; among 
these was your poor old grandfather. 

After tw^o long days and nights, see- 
ing how helpless they were, and that 
they ^were fast dying, the great giant 
seemed to take pity on them. He let 
me go to them in their prison-box. I 
went all alone, and gladly. 

What a sight met my eyes ! There 
lay your old grandfather, quite dead. 
Your poor mother and father were ^weak 
and dying from ^want of food. Tou, little 
Red-back, and your brother there, were 
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kicking and trying to get out of your 
cradles, while your poor baby sisters were 
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lying here and there, ahnost dead, upon 
the cold ground. 

I saw that not a moment was to be 
lost ! At once, I dug a snng httle bed, 
and pnt the babies in it, covering them 
np warm. I next helped you little fel- 
lows out of your cradles. Then I took 
the honey and fed the poor starving ones. 
I ran from one to another, as fast as I 
could go ; and I saved all the hves that 
were left to be saved. 

Not long after, the giant set us free, 
and let us go back home. Since that 
time, your father and mother, and all 
the tribe of red ants, have been very kind 
to me. I am head nurse, and every one 
shows me great respect. There I the 
babies are waking up ! Eun away, no^ 
little Eed-coats, to your play ! 



WORD EXERCISES. 



blew The wind away tier ribbon, and 

blue it fell into tbe river. 

bear The black bit the arm of the 

bare hunter. 

been Did you say the wood had put into 

bin the coal ? 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 

swept a stlr^ dig as'ter rgv'er ent 

thrUlg strl^k'^n •prSp'erty y6s'ter-ev^ 
de stroy'lng Pe'ter variant (yant) 




fldbd 
Hcriand 



i^iieit 

dar'llng 
trickling 



THE BOY AT THE DIKE. 
Much of the surface of Holland lies so 
low that tlie tides of the ocean would 
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overflow^ it, if the wraters w^ere not kept 
back by great banks of earth. 

Late one evening, a little boy noticed 
the water trickling through a very small 
opening in one of these dikes. 

He stopped to examine it,' and the 
thought came to him at once, that if 
the opening ^vere not closed, a terrible 
disaster ^svonld happen. 

He had often heard his father tell of 
the sad disaster which had come from 
just such a small beginning as this. 

How, in a fe^w hours, the little open- 
ing gre^v larger and larger, until the 
^whole bank ^svas ^washed a^way. 

How the rolling, roaring, angry sea 
inished in upon the land, and s^svept on 
to the nearest villages. 

HoTV houses and people ^svere carried 
away upon the bosom of the floods, and 
many lives were lost, and much property 
destroyed. 

Should he run home and get some 
one to help him ? 

It would be dark before he could come 
back to the spot ; and this hole, even 
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then, might have become so large that 
they could not close it. 

What should he — what could he do to 
prevent such a terrible disaster — he, only 
a little boy ? 

He sat do^wn on the side of the bank, 
stopped the opening ^vith his hand, and 
patiently ^vaited for some one to pass 
to or from the village. But no one came. 

Hour after hour ^went by. There sat 
the brave boy, in cold and darkness, wet 
and tired, but still pressing his hand 
against the ^water that was trying to 
pass the dangerous opening. 

He thinks of his brother and sister, 
Both asleep in their safe, warm bed ; 

He thinks of his father and mother. 
Of himself as dying— and dead : 

And of ho^v, ^vhen the night is over, 
They must come and find him at last : 

But he never thinks he can leave the place, 
When duty holds him fast. 

His mother in the cottage 

Is up and astir with the light, 

For the thought of her little Peter 
Has been with her all -the night. 
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And now site watclies the pathway, 

As yester-eve she had done ; 
But w^hat does she see so strange and "black 

Against the rising sun ? 

Her neighbors "bearing "between them 
Something straight to her door; 

Her child is coming home, hut not 
As he ever came before ! 

"He is dead!" she cries; "my darling!" 
And the startled father hears. 

And comes and looks the way she looks, 
And fears the thing she fears : 

Till a glad shout from the hearers 
Thrills the stricken man and wife— 

"Give thanks, for your son has saved our 
land. 
And God has saved his life ! " 

So there in the morning sunshine 

They knelt about the boy. 
And every head was bared and bent 

In tearful, reverent joy. 

'Tis many a year since then; but still. 
When the sea roars like a flood. 

Their boys are taught what a boy can do 
Who is brave, and true, and good. 
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Tliey liave many a valiant hero. 
Remembered tlirough. tlie years, 

But never one wliose name so oft 
Is named with, loving tears. 

And his deed shall he sung by the cradle, 
And told to the child on the knee, 

As long as the dikes of Holland 
Divide the land from the sea. 



LESSON XXXIX. 

6ls^ zon^g tr6p'l€ €l6it»n§'lng 

foul de eajic' eom p^ri^' moist'ttr^ 

inB^it ba'sin a« eount' mln'er al 

stemg €.SbVtl^ sl^k'ngs)^ vgg'e ta bli^ 

THE RAIN. 

" Grandma, we are going to the woods 
to get some flowers for you." 

"You will have to wait until to-mor- 
ro\v, I think, Bert. It is going to rain." 

" Rain ! Why, Grandma, look at the 
blue sky ; the sun is shining, too ! " 

" Tes, but the air is colder ; the wind 
has gone round to the east ; and, don't 
you see those dark clouds hurrying to 
meet each other ? It will rain soon. Go, 
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Nellie, and tell Mary to close all the 
eastern windows. It will be a driving 
rain, when it comes.'' 

" O, how disagreeable ! I wish it 
wronldn't rain once in six raonths ! Spoils 
all the fun ! Makes everything wet and 
dirty!" 

"Most all thoughtful people will be 
glad because of this rain, Bert. It has been 
much needed. You look at the matter 
only in a selfish light. Besides, you must 
learn to bear disappointments without 
fretting yourself and others about them." 

"But, Grandma, this time I am dis- 
appointed because you cannot have the 
pretty wild flo-wers." 

" Thank you, my dear boy ; I, too, am 
disappointed. I do not think you are 
a selfish boy, but you are not a very 
patient one. 

" There is Mary hurrying to take her 
'vrash' from the line before it is dry. 
The rain puts her to much trouble, you 
see. Farmer Brown's hay, too, is all cut. 
How hard he and his sons are working to 
get it into the bam before the shower 1 
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"So you see we all have need to be 
patient. But, Bert, think how much 
good the rain does 1 Our little disap- 
pointments are nothing to compare with 
'the blessings of the rain.' 

"The tree-tops are bending! I hear 
a sound like the waves of the sea 1 The 
sho^wer is upon us I " 

" ISo^ Grandma, I will be patient while 
you count up all the good things that 
this black cloud is letting down upon 
us at the rate of a pailful a minute.'' 

"I'm glad to hear you joking, Bert. 
It is far wiser to joke with disappoint- 
ments than to fret over them. There 
^svouldn't be much use of going into the 
woods after flowers, if it didn't rain for 
six months, ^svould there ? 

" O, does not sunshine make the flowers 
grow ? In the tropics, where the sun 
shines brightest, the richest flo^verg 
bloom. 

"Sunshine without rain would only 
scorch and bum up everything; rain 
without sunshine would soon cause de- 
cay. 
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"The grass in the meadows, giving 
food to the cattle which feed upon it ; 
the leaves upon the trees and bushes ; 
the flo^wers in woods, and fields, and gar- 
dens ; the grains and the fruits, all live 
upon the moisture which the sunlight 
helps them to take up through all their 
httle roots, and stems, and leaves." 

"O yes, Grandma, I think I know what 
you would still say. — ' I^o rain, no grass ;^ 
then all the cattle would die : so, of 
course, we would have no milk and no 
meat. I^o rain, no fruits, grains, or vege- 
tables ; I see we would be quite apt to 
starve, unless we could get up some kind 
of mineral food." 

"What would we drink, Bert?" 

" Of course ; what would we drink ? 
Grandma, I was just thinking of that 
spring of fresh, pure water at the foot 
of the hill near the edge of the woods. 

" The water flows so brightly after the 
showers of April ! But now, it comes 
from the ground so slowly ! Drop ! drop 1 
it falls into the basin, and the little 
stream from it is quite dry." 
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"So it is, Bert, with many springs, 
wells, and streams throughout the conn- 
try. This causes much suffering among 
men, as well as among cattle." 

" Well, then, I say. Grandma, let it rain 
in the country. The city has none of 
these things.'' 

" ISTo wells, no trees, no flowers in the 
city, Bert ? iN'o parks and gardens where 
little children may play ? No place where 
tired men and women may walk and 
rest from the dusty streets?" 

"I had forgot the parks, Grandma; 
and it is nice to have the dust laid by 
the rain 1 " 

"My dear boy, were it not for the pure 
rain cooling and clearing the foul city 
air, were it not for the cleansing rain 
washing out the city streets, much more 
sickness and death would be there. 

"Ah 1 here comes little sister Etta, 
with soiled dress and ^wet, ^vet feet ! A 
lesson in ^patience' for Grandma, on ac- 
count of the rain ! 

"Off with the little shoes ! Mary, bring 
some dry stockings, and a nice ^s^arm 
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dress, that our little girl may not take 
cold.'' 

"Grandma, I will ymte the history 
of a drop of rain ; laovr it dropped from 
the clouds, fell upon the ground, and 
found its way deep do^s^n into the dark 
earth. 

" Then, how, after many days, it came 
bubbling out of the hillside, and dropped 
into the basin of the spring. When the 
spring was fuU, how it flowed with 
the other raindrops down the hillside, 
through the meadows toward the river, 
which bore it on, on to the ocean. 

"Then, how a bright sunbeam caught 
it up, and took it back to the clouds in 
the sky, again.'' 



CONVERSATIONAL LESSONS. 

Water may exist in the following forms : 
1st. Aft Water^ln oceans, seas, lakes, gulfs, bays, 
straits, rivers, creeks, ponds, springs, etc. 
These bodies of water are either salt or fresh. 
Which are salt? Which, fresh? 
2d. As JBaiw— What is rain ? Where does it come 
from ? When ? 
Of what use is rain ? Does it rain every- 
where at the same time ? Why not ? 
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3d- As l^o^— Where ia it seen ? When ? What is It ? 
4th. As Jce— Where found ? Is ice lighter than 

water ? 
5th. As Sim>m;— When does it snow ? What is snow ? 

Is it ever "too cold to snow?" 
6th- As l^Vos^-What is it? When seen? 
7th. As JJaii— What is it ? When does it hail ? 
8th. As -Dcti^What is it ? When is dew deposited ? 

Where? 
9th. As Steafn—CB,n it be seen ? Of what use is it ? 

Illustrate. 



LESSON XL. 

g^r'isli moor f6n en glr'-ellng 

LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 

Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling 
gloom. 

Lead thou me on 1 
The night is dark, and I am far from 
home, — 

Lead thou me on 1 
Keep thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene, — one step enough for 
me. 

I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Shouldst lead me on : 

I loved to choose and see my path, but now 
Lead thou me on 1 
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I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my w^ill : remember not past 
years. 

So long thy power hath blessed me, sure 
it stiU 

Will lead rue on 
O^er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 

The night is gone ; 
And Avith the mom those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost 
awhile. 

The PiUar of the Cloud. See Exodus xiii. 21. 

Cardinal Newman, 



LANGUAGE LESSON 
Select from above poem all words tJiai begin with 
Capital Letters. 



WORD EXEROISEa 
(Gantintted from Page 140.) 

be Can it true that a honey can 

bee count **«<a5f 

by The U. S. obtained Alaska purchase. 

buy From whom did the U. S. Alaska? 

bark Cinnamon is the of a tree. 

bark I heard a dog . 

cboose the right. 

chews The cow her cud. 
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LESSON XLI. 


gfin'ter 


daily thoug'and 


or'angJsi 


seij.'goiig TTio'tion (shun) 



THE EABTH. 

YEARLY MOTION OF EARTH. 

The earth is a large hall that is always 
moving. It never stops for a moment, 
but is all the time rolling on around 
the sun. 

God, a long time ago, set it a-going, 
and it has not been still since. 

It takes the earth one year to go 
around the sun. 

How^ fast do you think it goes ? 

It goes over a thousand miles every 
minute. This is more than tw^o thousand 
times as fast as the cars go, when they 
are going very fast. 

What a long ride w^e take every day 
on the earth I 

Tou will ask, why do we not know 
that the earth is going so fast? The 
earth seems to stand stUl. 

How do you know that you are mov- 
ing, when you are on the cars? It is 
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because you see houses, trees, and fences 
as you pass by them ; you feel the* air 
as you pass through it. 

But, as the earth carries us around 
the sun, it takes the trees, fences, houses, 
and the air with us. So we have nothing 
to look at to see how^ fast w^e ate moving. 

I know^ w^e look at the sun, moon, and 
stars ; but these are too far off for uS to 
tell by looking at them. 

Now, while the earth is going around 
the sun, giving us our year and our Sea- 
sons, it also turns around every day on 
itself. 



DAILY MOTION OF EARTH. 

I think you will see this, if you do as 
I tell you. Make a ring upon the floor; 
at the center of this ring make a mark 
for the sun. 

K'ow take an orange or a ball, put a 
dark spot upon it, and then roll it around 
the ring. 

Tou will see that the ball in going 
around the ring, turns over and over, 
again and again. 
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It is this motion that makes day and 
night for us. 

As the earth rolls over and over, the 
side of the earth upon which the sun 
shines has day ; the other side has night. 

It seems to us that the earth does not 
move at all. 

The sun seems to rise in the east, and 
go up and up, and then go down in the 
\vest. 

Thus we say, the sun rises in the 
east and sets in the west. But this is 
not so. 

It seems to be so because of the mo- 
tion of the earth around itself from ^west 

to east. 

#-•-♦ 

LESSON XLII. 

pian'ets differ ent t&Ve sf^Opfe^s 

THE MOON. 

All of you know ^v^^here to look for 
the moon, . You know also that the moon 
is not so bright as the sun. 

But you may not kno^\r ho^\r large it 
is ; where it gets its light ; how fast it 
moves ; who the man in the moon is ; 
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and how many little boys and girls, if 
any, are in the moon- 
First, let me say that no man ever 
^went from the earth to the moon. 

What y^e know of the moon, man has 
seen through a great, big, long eye called 
a telescope, which he made to help him 
to look very far and very strong. 

To our eyes, the moon appears to be 
larger than the sun, or any of the planets. 

But it is really the smallest body that 
y^e see in the sky. 

It appears large, because it is so much 
nearer to us than the others. 

The pale, beautiful light of the moon 
makes night cheerful. We have but one 
moon, and we enjoy it greatly. 

Think how beautiful it must be on. 
some of the planets that have four, six, 
and eight moons to shine upon them with 
different colored lights I 



CONVERSATIONAL LESSON. 

TIDES AND WAVES. 

The wind blows over tlie surface of the water, and 
causes it to rise and fall in ridges, or waves* In the 
open «ea, waves are larger and move more rapidly than 
they do upon the surface of lake, or bay, or river. 
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Wav€8 do not occur regularly; they are surface 
tnovemetits only; and are caused by the udud. 

Tides are waves, too. But, they are uot caused by 
the wind; they stir the sea at its greatest deptlis; 
they occur as regularly as day and night. 

The tide is a vast wave. All the waters of tlie sea 
rise into two mighty ridges : the one directly under 
the moan; the other 180" distant, on the opposite 
side of the earth* 

Tides are caused hy the sun and nunni acting upon 
the earth. The moon is the ^nearer, and haa tlie 
greater power over the waters of the earth, and 
draws thetn up toward itself. 

As the earth rolls over, all places come one after 
another under, and opposite the moon. So, the 
great tide waves travel from east to west over every 
part of the sea. 

Rising water is flood tide. Falling water is ebb 
tide. The highest level reached is high tide, or high 
water; at which point, the wave rests for a few 
moments. The lowest level reached is low tide^ or 
low water; at which point, the waters again rest. 

- There are four daily tides ; two high, and two 
low. 2Uf#te— from high^ to low tide^ 6 hours ; from high 
tide to high tide, or low tide to low tide, 12 hours 26 
minutes. High tide occurs 52 minutes later each day. 

Sirring tides occur at new, and full moon; the 
waters rise higher at the flood and sink lower at 
the e66 than usual. Neap tides occur at the first, and 
third quarters of the moon ; high tide is then lowei\ 
and low tide is higher than usual. The spring tides 
of March and September are the highest of the year. 

Thus tides have their daily, monthly, and yearly 
periods. 
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LESSON XLIII. 



Sfam 



qiiau^ti ty 
6:s p&et'ant 
hang'lng 
I'e p6^,t' 

flg§ 




ra'vfe^n 



RATS. 

Do you think rats are nice animals ? 
Do yon ? Yon ? Yon ? No ? Well, neither 
do I. Bnt it may be becanse I do not 
kno^\r them well enough, or becanse I 
have knoTVTL only bad things about them. 

After reading the following stories 
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about them, I must say, that a single 
rat m.ay be a very interesting fellow^. 

Eats in quantities are not pleasant 
things to have about a house : one may 
be very agreeable ; but many are a nui- 
sance. 

Eats are so cunning and work with 
so much intelligence, that some of the 
stories about them seem like fables. 

It is known that they will carry eggs 
from the bottom to the top of a house, 
lifting them from stair to stair. The first 
rat, standing on his hind legs, pushes the 
egg up, and the second lifts it with his 
fore legs. 

Eats will draw^ the cork out of a bot- 
tle of oil, dip in their long tails, and 
repeat this action until they have drawn 
off every drop of the contents. 

Not long ago, a rat was seen to climb 
upon a table on which stood a plate of 
figs. He, at once, tossed the plate over 
and scattered the figs upon the floor be- 
neath, w^here about twenty of his expect- 
ant brother-rats were waiting for a treat. 

A gentleman on a journey through 
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Germany stopped at a hotel, where he 
saw this very interesting sight : 

The landlord, after dinner, placed on 
the floor a large dish of sonp, and then 
gave a shrill ^whistle. At once, there came 
into the room a large dog, a fine cat, an 
old raven, and a very large rat with a 
bell hanging at his neck. 

All four animals \\rent to the dish and 
fed together in the greatest peace ; after 
Av^hich the dog, cat, and rat lay down 
before the fire, while the raven hopped 
about the room. 

The landlord told the gentleman that 
the rat was the most nsefiil of the four 
animals. The noise he made with the 
bell had driven the mice, and all the 
other rats away from the house. 

In Siam, the people keep tame rats, 
which w^alk about the house and are 
IDctted like dogs. They are caught young, 
fed well, and, growing very large, they 
take the place of our cats, and keep the 
house quite free from their own kind. 



"Put no faith in tale-bearers.'' 
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LESSON 


XLIV. 


pltlm 


sp6t'ted 


Ik'^ sM^v^ 


thief 


sad'dler 


erouchJs^d (t) 


bench 


piid'ding 


mtg'er a blisi 


straps 


sO^^^d (t) 


dls ap pe^r^d' 



STORIES OF RATS. 
1. 

A driver of a stage, moving some bun- 
dles of hay in his bam to feed his horses, 
found a poor, miserable-looking little rat 
crouched up in a comer. 

As the rat happened to be of a spotted 
color, the man did not kill him. He took 
him to his home, ^vsrhere he soon became 
very tame, and quite fond of the children. 

The children named their ne^v^ pet 
Ikey. In the evening Ikey would stretch 
himself at full length on the rug before 
the fire, and at night, ^vsrhen the fire was 
out, he would creep into his master's bed. 

In the morning, when the driver was 
ready to start away in his stage, he w^ould 
say, " Come along, Ikey I " and the rat 
would at once jump into his master's 
overcoat pocket, and go with him. 
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Sometimes Ikey was placed in the box 
of the stage, where his business was to 
guard his master's dinner. If any one 
tried to touch it, the rat would fly out 
of the stra^v^ at him. 

There was one dish only which Ikey 
was not able to guard : that ^vsras plum 
pudding. He liked it, too well ; and 
though he kept off all others, he him- 
self ate as much of it as he could. 

A few^ years ago, Ikey was alive and 
well, though he had reached a good old 
age. He had lost his teeth, and was fed 
by the children as if he ^were a baby, 
and not a white-haired old rat. 



2. 

A saddler, in the course of his trade, 
made use of a number of straps, ^which 
he first soaked well in oil. These straps 
one after another disappeared in a most 
strange manner. 

For a time, he feared that his shop- 
boy w^as not honest. One day, however, 
he found out that it ^was a rat which 
stole his straps. 
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In order to catch the thief, he placed 
a sieve so that, when next the rat came 
for more oiled leather, the sieve would 
fall down over him. So, at last, the rat 
was canght. 

The saddler took a large stick, went 
to raise the sieve and kill the thief The 
sieve was lifted, but the rat, instead of 
trying to run away, sat still and looked 
up imploringly into the saddler's face, 
as if he would say, "Spare my life this 
once, and I won't steal and eat any more 
of your straps ! '' 

The saddler did spare the rat. In front 
of the hole out of which he used to come, 
the man placed every day a dish of 
food, ^svhich the rat came and ate. 

The rat grew so tame, that he played 
about the shop like a kitten, and some- 
times sat on the bench watching the 
saddler at his w^ork. 

The straps w^ere no longer stolen. 



PROVERBS. 
Scom to do a mean action. 
The fairest rose will wither in a day. 
Plain dealing is a jewel. 
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LESSON 


XLV. 


mlng^ 


6ia)5^§ 


pound seij 


s^vsrarrn 


fi^randg 


for bld%n 


Dtitch 


sneez'Tng 


Mo ltl«'«a§ 


spl'geg 


pOs'sl bly 


POr'tu gH6§^ 



"WIDE AWAKES" IN THE SPICE-BOXES. 

The time is Saturday morning. Of 
course, there is no school. The place is 
a kitchen. Mamma is making mince- 
pies, and the "Wide A^vsrakes" are all 
around her, like bees around a flo^wer. 

Little Tom is on top of the table. 
Charley stands upon a chair close to it, 
while the rest of the children are just 
as near to mamma's elbows as they can 
possibly get. 

Etta's little pink fingers have, as usual, 
been in mischief. They have just opened 
a spice-box — and w^hat a sneezing time 
follows ! It happens to be a box of 
pepper. 

Poor mamma is almost in despair. She 
half wishes that school kept on Satur- 
days. She gives a great outward sweep 
with both of her arms every now and 
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then, and the children scatter like flies; 
and, like flies, they instantly swarm back 
again. 

At last, mamma says, "Now, chil- 
dren, you must get out of mamma's ^vsray. 
All of you take chairs and sit around 
the table, and I ^11 tell you about 
the spices, as I use them in making the 
pies.**' 

" Will you make us a turn-over pie to 
eat right up?" asked Charley. 

" Yes, if you will be very quiet and 
good," replied mamma. 

A rush for chairs is now^ made by all 
except little Tom, ^v^ho is only three years 
old, and w^ho is quite content with his 
high seat. 

The little group are soon quiet, and 
ready to listen. 

" The history of the spice trade," mam- 
ma begins, "reads like a story. Tou, 
Mary and Willie, can find it in the his- 
tory of the Moluccas, or Spice Islands. 

"In the year 1511, these islands ^v^ere 
settled by the Portuguese, w^ho were .soon 
driven out by the Dutch 
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"The Dutch East India Oompany be- 
came masters of the islands, and, in order 
to keep the trade in spices to themselves, 
they destroyed all the trees except those 
upon two very rich islands. 

"Each year, they sent out men to 
search over the other islands. They Avere 
to destroy every spice-bush that might 
chance to have sprung up again, or that 
might have been planted by the natives. 

"They made laws, too, by w^hich they 
could punish vnith death any one who 
^v^Quld dare to plant a clove-tree, or to 
sell a pound of spice upon these forbid- 
den grounds. 

" So the land upon these islands soon 
became quite useless. Many of the poor 
natives, w^hose means of living had thus 
been taken from them, died of starva- 
tion. 

"Since 1824, ho^vsrever, there has been 
more justice shown, both to the natives, 
and to the traders of other nations." 

" O, how selfish and cruel those Dutch 
traders w^ere I " cried Lillie. 

" Mamma, ^vsrhy Avere they not content 
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to have the t^wo richest islands to them- 
selves ? I think they might have let 
other nations have the rest. There ^v-as 
enough for all," said Mary. 

" I knoTV I '' cried Bert. " When a thing 
is scarce, it is ^vrorth more money. The 
Dutch ^wanted to prevent spices from 
being too plenty, so that people ^v-ould 
pay more money for them." 

" Yes," said Willie ; " and if spices grew 
noAvhere else, everybody must buy spices 
of the Dutch. So they must have become 
very rich." 

" I Tvouldn't buy of them," cried Mary. 
"I Tvould go without spices, just as the 
American ladies ^vent without tea, when 
they had to get it of the English." 



WORD EXERCISES. 

{Gantinued from Page 15S,) 

clause Tlie subject of a sentence may be a 
claws Owls bave strong . 



clime Wbat can you say of the in which 

you live? 

climb Most monkeys can trees. 

cell A in Ludlow Street jail is not wanted. 

sell Did the Italian his harp? 
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LESSON XLVI. 

vin^ btlnch^e§ sUp port' trdd^^n 
mats brancli'eg sklmixj^d ptln'^ent 



PEPPER, CLOVES, AND ALLSPICE. 

Part I.— PEPPER. 

^'I want to know^ about pepper," said 
little Etta, looking up, with eyes and 

nose still red from 
sneezing. 

" I guess you found 
something about it in 
the box you opened," 
said teasing Charley. 
At this, I am sorry 
to say, Etta dreT\^ her 
little red nose and 
lips up together and 
"made a face" at Charley. 

Mamma shook her head at Charley, 
and looked sorry at Etta. Then she 
kindly took up her story : 

"Pepper grows in bunches, like hops, 
upon a creeping vine. The vine grows 
best in damp ground. It is often planted 
at the foot of a bread-fruit tree, so that 
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as the vine climbs up, it may have sup- 
port of the branches. 

"Bunches of dark berries ^ow upon 
the vine. These are picked by hand in 
the months of January and July, just 
before they are ripe. 

"These pepper berries are dried on 
mats in the sun, or by a slo-w fire. Then 
they are placed in vessels of sea-water. 

"The poor peppers rise to the surface 
of the water and are skimmed ofil The 
good ones sink to the bottom. The 
water is now poured off, the peppers are 
dried, and are ready to be ground into 
poAvder for use. 

"Most people buy ground pepper, but 
the French prefer to get the berries and 
grind them at the table.'^ 

"How is white pepper made, mam- 
ma ? '' asked Willie. 

"To make ^\^hite pepper, the berries 
are trodden under foot until the dark 
skin comes off," replied mamma. 

"White pepper, mamma, is stronger 
than black, isn't it ? " said Mary. 

"I^o; it is not so pungent." 
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LESSON XLVII. 

ap^pl^§ ad^^ed -eltls^terg 

at t6inpt^ ar'tl -elisj 

PEPPER, CLOVES, AND ALLSPICE. 
Part II.— CLOVES. 

"Tom, please hand mamma the box 
of cloves, there, right near you. — ]!^o, dear, 

that is not the cloves.'^ 
" Tom can't read. 




mamma 



can, 



though," said Char- 
ley, proudly. " Here is 
the box, c-1-o-v-e-s — 
cloves." 

" Thank you, my 
boy. Tom will learn 
to read some day, will 
he not ? Now, shall 
mamma talk about 
cloves ?" 

" O, Miss Eoss told us about cloves last 
week," cried Bert. 

" Did she ? Then mamma will be veiy 
glad to listen. But do not, dear children, 
talk all together. Each ^\^ait politely till 
the other gets through talking." 
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"The clove-tree groves irom thii-ty to 
forty feet high, and is green the year 
round,'' said Bert. 

"The leaves are like the leaves of a 
peach tree,'' said LiUie, " and the cloves 
come on little green t^vigs in clusters, 
like flowers." 

"Miss Eoss says that cloves are not 
the fruit of the tree. Cloves are the 
young unopened buds of the clove blos- 
soms ^th their small tender stems," said 
Mary, Tvho is twelve years old. 

"Spices grow only in countries where 
summer lasts the ^vhole year round," said 
Charley, "and the clove-buds are gath- 
ered in the month of December." 

"The people knock them off the high 
trees with a long stick, just as Charley 
knocks off the green apples. But the 
cloves drop upon mats, ^\^hich the people 
spread out under the trees to receive 
them." 

Charley didn't like T\^hat Etta said 
about the green apples; and he gave her 
just a little push with his elbow. 

So Etta stopped talking for a moment. 
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If mamina noticed Charley, she did not 
speak to him then ; so Etta went on : 

''They dry the clove-buds quickly in 
the shade, before the buds lose their 
flavor. The strength of the flavor lies 
in the bud alone." 

''Yes; but Miss Ross says, that the 
green t^vigs are sometimes dried and 
ground up with the cloves and mixed 
with them to make a poorer article for 
the market," said Bert. 

"That is not honest," said Lillie. 

"Tes, Lillie, it is, if they sell it for 
just Tsrhat it is, and for less money," said 
Willie. 

" The clove-tree is a native of the East 
Indies," added mamma. "In 1881 an 
attempt A\^as made to raise cloves in 
Texas; but it was not a success ^^ 



WORD EXERCISES. 

(Cantinued from Page 167.) 

cau8e Who knows the of dreams? 

caws Tlie crow and . 

cent What is a made of? 

sent The goods were to him. 

scent Much is m.ade in France, from flowers. 
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LESSON X LVI I I. 

ov^^ii ash siig'ar (shiig) pro dUg^' 
PEPPER, CLOVES, AND ALLSPICE. 

Part III.-ALLSPICE. 

"I^ow, Charley, can you also find the 
allspice for me ?" asked mamraa. 

Charley picked up 
one spice-box after an- 
other, and spelled out 
their names uj)on their 
covers. 

While Charley ^vas 
doing this, and mam- 
ma stood waiting with 
smiling patience, little 
Tom picked up one of 
the boxes, rattled it 
quickly, and shouted : 

" Here ^tis I Here ^tis ! mamma, 
reads it with his ears ! ^^ 

And, sure enough, it ^\^as the box of all- 
spice ! Baby Tom T\^as surer still that 
he could no^w read as well as Charley. 

Alter the laugh was over, mamma sent 
Bert out for an j^rmful of wood. Mary 




Tom 
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put the wood into the fire. Then mamma 
gave Tom a bit of sugar for being so 
cunning, and began her talk again : 

"Allspice is found in South America 
and the West Indies. The tree grows 
wild, and often reaches the height of 
thirty feet. Its leaves are like those of 
the ash tree, and it has bunches of 
small red flowers which fill the air vnLth 
their fragrance. 

" The allspice is found in heavy bunches 
of berries. These berries are picked w^hen 
green, and dried in the sun. 

"A single tree will produce one hun- 
dred pounds of this dried spice." 

Meanw^hile, the fire had burned bright- 
ly. Mamma's busy fingers had put the 
crust upon that "turn-over pie." l^ow 
she took it steaming hot from the oven. 

Tom almost rolled ofi* of the table. 
Charley forgot spices and spelling. 

Even the older boys and girls left their 
chairs, and got near mamma's elbows 
again. 

" l^o, no," said mamma ; " T\^ait a little 
while. The pie is too hot yet." 
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LESSON XLIX. 

ptiffs ^ur'rant ^n bOli§ 

w^ast)^ gender al iii v6nt'ed 

Bos'ton FlCr'i da hap'pl nes^ 

en elo§e' dlf' fl €ult E6v'o lu'tion 




.Vug- 



4, ibby. 



My Dear Nullio :— 

Iloru I ain in tliu *' land uf 
cotton ! " As I look out of my window, I 
see fields of cotton all around nio. Tliey say 
that tlie cotton of these Southern States is 
the finest in the world. It is much finer 
than that raised in India and China, which 
is yellow ; or that of some other places, 
which is hrown. 

The harvest is ready, and the soft white 
cotton is being picked hy the negroes. Just 
now I see their bright, black faces peeping 
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over tlie great baskets filled TV^ith. tlieir 
snowy loads. 

We speak of the cotton plant : it is really 
more like a tree. Just think of a field of 
currant hushes planted in rows, and you 
will have some idea of it ; though the bush 
sometimes grows seven feet high. 

I enclose a pressed cotton blossom ; it 
was yellow, spotted with purple, when I 
picked it. 

The bolls w^hich hold the cotton, open 
when ripe, and out puffs the soft white 
down. You w^ould think that the bushes 
w^ere covered w^ith large w^hite flowers. I 
have sent you a few^ bolls of cotton in a 
box, by mail. I picked them myself this 
morning. 

If you look very closely, you will find 
little seeds all through the cotton. These 
seeds must be removed before the cotton 
is fit to be spun, or woven into cloth. It 
was a long and difficult task to remove 
them, until Eli Whitney, in 1793, inveijted 
the cotton gin, a machine that takes the 
seeds out very easily and quickly. 

I understand that these seeds are not the 
ones which are planted ; there are others 
for that purpose. But how few things need 
go to waste ! Why, these little seeds, ground 
and pressed, make fine oil ; and what is left 
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after tlie oil is out, makes good food for 
cattle. 

Here I sit in a cool, pretty muslin dress 
wMch. I bought in Boston. It may be tbe 
cotton for it grew in tbis very field. I am 
writing a letter upon nice wbite paper ; 
perbaps, tbe rags, from wbicb tbe paper 
was made, contain cotton picked by tbe 
busy, black bands w^bicb are at w^ork out 
tbere tbis moment. 

Mulberry Grove was tbe bome of Gen. 
Greene of tbe Revolution. Here, in 1786, tbe 
general died. Here, too, Eli Wbitney, tben 
a young teacber in tbe family of Widow 
Greene, invented tbe cotton gin. Here it 
was stolen from bis sbop by disbonest men. 

Next week, we sball go to Florida. Tben 
sball I send you a "dear little alligator" 
for a pet ? I long to roam tbrougb tbe 
orange groves ! Do you tbink tbey can 
be more pleasant tban tbe dear old apple 
orcbard at bome? 

I bope to bear from you wben we reacb 
St. Jobn. I tbink papa's bealtb is mucb 
better in tbis w^arm climate. Tell me all 
tbe bome news, w^ben you write. 

Witb love to kind friends, and many 
wisbes for your bappiness, 

I am your loving 
Susie. 
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LESSON L. 

twit frdJsjk ItTTit^^d «oin pletfcj' 

twee sllVer frln^eg s^e'a mor^ 

qt^Ilt eab'in chirp' Ing str^^HDer ry 

THE POET TO THE PAINTER. 

Painter, paint me a sycamore, 

A spreading and snoTsry-limbed tree, 
Making cool shelter for three. 

And like a green quilt at the door 
Of the cabin near the tree, 
Picture the grass for me. 

With a winding and dusty road before, 
Not far from the group of three. 
And the silver sycamore tree. 

'Twill take your finest skill to draw, 

From that happy group of three 

Under the sycamore tree, 
The little girl in the hat of straw, 

And the faded frock ; for she 

Is as fair as fair can be. 
You have painted frock and hat com- 
plete ! 
Now the color of snow, you must paint 
her feet ; 
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Her cheek and lips from a strawberry- 
bed ; 
From suiiflow^er-fringes her shining head. 

Nov^^ painter, paint the hop-vine swing 

Close to the group of three, 
And a bird with bright brown eyes and 
wing, 

Chirping merrily, 

" Twit twit, twit twit, twee ! " 
That is all the song he makes. 
And the child to mocking laughter breaks, 

Answering, "Here are ^\^e. 

Father and mother and me 1 ^' 
Pretty darling, her world is small, — 
Father, and mother, and she, are all. 

Ah, painter, your hand is still ! 

You have made the group of three 

Under the sycamore tree, 
But you cannot make all the skill 
Of your colors say, " Twit twit, twee 1 " 
Nor the answering, "Here are we. 
Father and mother and me." 
I'll be a poet, and paint with words 
Talking children and chirping birds. 

Alice Gary, 
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LESSON LI. ^ 


^aim 


na'ked rl'on 


plow 


spark' 1)5 dis «6v'er 


fa'in)s{tl8 


pl6J^'tlr)5 mtirti tudeg 



THE STARS. 

We all love to look at the stars. How 
great a pleasure it is, when the sky is 
clear, to go out at night and gaze at 
them ! 

What multitudes of stars there are ! 

How calm and still they seem ! 

How heautifully they shine and sparkle I 
We never tire of looking at them. 

In olden times, people had very strange 
ideas about the stars. They thought 
some of them Tvere wild animals. 

There is one set of stars w^hich we 
see in the form of a plo^v, that people 
called the "Great Bear." 

Then, there are other stars which they 
called after the names of great men who 
had died. One very beautiful set of 
stars, which we can see every night in 
the winter time, they used to call Orion, 
after a famous hunter of that name. 
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Men have tioyt large telescopes, througli 
^v^hich they look at the stars, and they 
have found out a great many Interesting 
things ahout them, of ^vhich people in 
former times kne^v nothing at all. 

Ij^'ow, we know that the stars are all 
worlds ; some of them larger than our 
own. 

When w^e look at the stars with our 
naked eyes, they all appear to be white, 
like the moon. But if we see them 
through one of the great telescopes, which 
are used by men who study the stars, 
we shall find that they are of many 
different colors. 

Some are red, some are yellow, some 
are green, some are blue, and some are 
purple. Instead of being all of one color, 
we shall see as many colors among them 
as there are among the flowers of a 
garden. 

When we look up at the sky on a clear, 
bright night and see the stars there, the 
thing that we think about first is the 
number of them. They seem to be too 
many to count ; but it is not so. 
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They have been counted. It looks as 
if there were no end to their number, 
and yet there are only a few thousand 
that can be seen with the naked eye. 

If, however, we take a telescope, we 
shall discover a great many more ; and 
the more powerful the telescope we look 
through is, the greater is the number of 
stars that w^e shall see. 



WORD EXERCISES. 
{CanHnued from Page 172.) 

coarse Canvas is a cloth. 

course The of the river is very crooked. 

cap^i tol The is built of white marble. 

cap'i tal Washifigton is the of the U. S. 

ceiringr The of the room is painted. 

searing How much wax is needed ? 

cel'lar The apples are in the . 

seirer A of dry-goods i« called a merchant. 

dear One hundred dollars for a cow is . 

deer I saw three in Central Bark, N. Y. 

dew Where is deposited ? 

due How many dollars are me ? 

fare The from New York to Albany is 

$3.10. 

fair . Where is the state of N. Y. held? 

feet How many has a fly ? 

feat Did the actor perform his ? 

fir Have you seen a tree ? 

ftir Beaver is very salable. 
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LESSON LII. 



€iart8 fbi^rth ddl'lar peVntits 

€l6^ks doz'fejn rS^gfcid Tere gram 
po ligfej'man e dl'tion (shtin) 

POOR, BUT HONEST. 

Yes 1 poor indeed I A little girl sell- 
ing papers in the streets of a large 
and crowded city. She has no father or 
mother. Her name is Kitty, and she and 
her brother Charley live with an aunt. 

Every night these two children must 
sell eight dozen papers, and carry the 
money home to their aunt, who is very 
poor, and ^who takes care of them. 

It is the evening of a bleak wintry 
day. The clocks of the churches have 
just struck six. A biting wind is blow- 
ing, and our poor bare-footed girl is run- 
ning from one side of the street to the 
other. As she runs, she calls out "Tele- 
gram — ^fourth edition.'' 

Cro^wds are passing — rushing home 
from the day's work; but no one seems 
to want a paper. Wagons, carts, and 
carriages are moving along the street, 
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and the poor girl runs in and out among 
them, crying "Telegram — ^fourth edition." 




She has still a dozen papers left, w^hich 
she must sell. She sees the red light 
of a stage, and off she runs. In a few 
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minutes she is on the steps; "fourth edi- 
tion — Telegram," she cries, 

" Here, my girl, give me a paper,'' said 
a kind-looking gentleman, while he put 
his hand in his pocket for two cents, 
"l^o, never mind,'' he added. "I find I 
have no change, and there is no time 
to get any." 

"I will get you some change in a 
minute," said the eager girl ; "just hold 
my papers, sir, and I will soon be back." 

She threw the papers on his knees, 
and taking the half-dollar out of his hand, 
before he had time to think, she ran away. 

The driver wanted to be off. There 
was the kind gentleman with a bundle 
of papers on his knees, and his money 
gone. The other people in the stage joked 
with him. "Tou had better get out, and 
try to sell your papers, sir," said one of 
them. All were quite sure he would 
never see the girl or his money again. 

The driver waited a minute or two, but 
the girl did not come. So away went the 
stage, while all joined in making merry 
with the gentleman who had the bundle 
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of papers on his knees. He had got ii 
dozen newspapers, and had paid a half- 
dollar for them 1 

But ^w^hat had Kitty been doing ? 

She went first into a large shop, Tsrhich 
was so full of people that she could get no 
change. Then she darted into the open 
door of a hotel, but a policeman seeing 
her, asked her what she wanted there. 
Without giving her time to tell her story, 
he marched her out of the door into the 
street. 

She then thought of an old man who 
sold peanuts at a stand down the street. 
Away she ran, and, to her great delight, 
she got her money changed. 

Back she came to the place Tsrhere the 
stage had stood. The red light TV^as no 
longer there. She looked around, but 
the stage was gone. Her papers were 
gone, too, and she had the gentleman's 
money. 

What should she do ? Just then, she 
heard her brother's voice : 

" Have you sold all your papers, Kitty ? 
I wish I could have such good luck ! '' 
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LESSON LIII. 

wrapj(fcid (t) st^rfcid eon s6nt' sUp'per 

POOR, BUT HONEST— Continued. 

Kitty soon told her brother how mat- 
ters stood, and showed him the money 
she had got- 

Oharley jumped for joy. "O Eltty, 
let us go and have something nice for 
supper. I'm hungry. Come along and 
help me to sell ray papers, and then we'll 
have some ftm. We can give aunt all 
the money that she expects from the 
papers, and have enough left. Hurrah 
for a jolly good supper ! 1 '' 

But Kitty did not go along. She shook 
her head in a very firm way and said, 
"But this money is not mine, Charley." 

She vn:^pped up the change with great 
care in a piece of paper, and began to 
help her brother to sell his papers. Ten 
o'clock struck before the last paper was 
sold ; now, they could go home. 

All at once, Charley missed his sister. 
He looked for her up and down the 
street, but he could not see her. At 
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last, he went home and told his aunt all 
that had happened. Both of them tried 
to find the missing child, but without 
success. 

I^ext morning, as Charley i^vas going 
out, he met Kitty on the street coming 
toward home very gayly, and looking 
bright and happy. Eunning to her 
brother, she cried out, "I'm going.'' 

"Where are you going?" 

"I am going to be nurse-girl to the 
gentleman who gave me the half-dollar." 

Her story was soon told. She had 
slipped aw^ay from her brother, and had 
gone to look for the stage. At last she 
found it, and asked the driver to tell 
her who the gentleman was that had 
given her the money, and taken her 
papers. 

"I don't know the man's name," said 
the driver, "but he lives very far up 
town." 

"O, can't I get there to-night?" 

Kitty looked so anxious, that the kind- 
hearted driver at last said, "Well, get up 
here on top of the stage with me, and 
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I'll put you down in front of the gentle- 
man's house." 

Kindly he helped Kitty up to the high 
seat, and before long she stood at the 
door of the gentleman's fine house. Her 
timid ring was answered by the gentle- 
man himself. 

How he stared to see the poor, ragged 
little girl there at that time of night 1 
"Here is your change, sir," said Kitty, 
holding out her hand with the money 
held tightly in it. 

The gentleman took the little cold 
hand in both of his own large warm 
hands, and led her into the bright room 
where his wife was sitting. 

" Here, Mary, is the little girl that sold 
me the papers ! She has brought the 
change a^^ray up town to me 1 That is 
what I call 'honest,' and no mistake 
about it I " 

The tears were in the gentle lady's 
eyes, as she laid her hand softly on 
Eatty's shoulder. " Poor child ! " she said. 

"She's cold, and hungry, too, I dare 
say," said the gentleman. "She can't go 
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back home so late at night, anjrsv^ay. 
The cook must give her a good supper 
and a warm bed.'' 

"A good supper, most certainly," said 
the lady, smiling, "but her mother will be 
anxious if she does not go home, John." 

"Mamma's dead, and aunt wont care, 
I guess ; — only for the money," said Kitty, 
quickly. 

So, after the best supper Kitty had 
ever eaten in her life, she was put to 
bed in a bright, comfortable little room. 

She slept as only a tired child can 
sleep. The next morning, after a good 
breakfast, the kind lady said, "Kitty, I 
want a young nurse-girl about your age — 
one whom I can trust to take baby out 
in his carriage. Tou, I am sure, are 
faithful and true. Would you not like 
to come here and live P " 

" O yes, dear lady, indeed I would ! " 

"Go, then, to-day, and ask your aunt 
if you may come to me." 

Kitty's aunt gave consent, and so 
Kitty went to live at the gentleman's 
house. She was indeed faithful and true. 
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She still lives there, ^^v'orkiiig and earning 
money. She is respected and loved by 
the family very much. 

Her brother goes to see her some- 
times ; and she often sends money to her 
poor old aunt, who, though once not very 
kind to Kitty, was still her only friend. 

Charley is very proud of his sister, 
^^v^ho, ^v^hen she was poor and hungry, 
had taught him what it meant to be 
honest in deed as well as in word. 



flour 

flower 

fore 

four 

forth 

fourth 

gate 

gait 

great 

grrate 

grrown 

groan 

guessed 

guest 

haU 

hale 



WORD EXERCISEa 
(Continued from Page 188,) 

Wheat Is ground into . 

The of the tea-plant is white. 

The wheels of a wagon are the smaller. 

Two times two make . 

The army went to meet the enemy. 

April is the month in the year. 

The latch of the is broken. 

The man walks with a swinging . 

How is the nation ? 

The stove is bent. 

Onr country has rapidly. 

Why does the soldier ? 

Mary the riddle. 

Which president was the of many kings ? 

When does it ? 

The rna-n is — 



and happy, 
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LESSON 


LIV 


. 


pi5^ 


ge^i^n 




serapi^d (t) 


so^s^rgfci 


Rl<11Vful 




pre gSrvJ^d' 


Java 


pUs^k'l^d 




QTn'na mon 


l^H'rel 


mgr'chants 




a'erls^g (aTserg) 



CINNAMON. 

Lucy and Bert, being older than the 
other members of the "Wide A^v^ake 
Class,'' talked, thought, and read a great 
deal about spices during the week. They 
asked Miss Ross a great many questions. 

When Friday came, which was the 
day for composition Tvriting, Bert Tvrote 
all he had learned about cinnamon. I 
am quite sure that he ^11 be Avilling to 
have you read wrhat he ^vrote ; so here 
it is : — 

CINNAMON. 

The cinnamon tree is a kind of laurel. 
It has leaves like those of the pear tree, 
and blossoms like the ^vhite clusters of the 
elder-berry. 

The tree gro^vs to the height of thirty 
feet, and the inside of its bark is the cin- 
namon w^hich yre buy. 

The bark is harvested in May and No- 
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vember; and the trees live and bear for 
over t^v^o liundred years. 

Taken from the tree, the inside of the hark 
is scraped three times ; the first scrapings 
being the best. The thin pieces roll up 
into long sticks. 

Ceylon cinnamon is the best, but the 
Java cinnamon is the most pungent. The 
bark scrapers are mostly Chinese men, who 
are very skillful at this ^vork. 

The cinnamon gardens of Ceylon cover 
12,000 acres, and are a source of great wealth 
to the English merchants. 

I like the flavor of cinnamon better than 
any other spice. My mother uses cinnamon 
in mince pies, and in pickled and preserved 
fruits. 

BeBT AlJiEN, 

Nov., 1888. 



WORD EXERCISES. 
(Continued from Page 191.) 

HaU Independence is in Philadelphia. 

haul Oxen are used to logs in the woods. 

heel,— heal The out in his does not . 

here,— hear Come and the music. 

heard,— herd I the tramp of a of cattle. 

hoes William has two ; John has two spades. 

hose How many pairs of silk have you ? 

whole,— hole The keg of cider run out through 

the bung , 
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LESSON LV. 

s^ar'let fl'br^tis sizfci mag^ 

bran'dy ntit'ineg re movis^d' 

wal'ntit swario^g pl^)s^6n (tin) 

NUTMEa AND MACE. 

Lucy, also, wrote from memory all 
that she had heard or read about nut^ 
meg and mace. 

I have read her composition with great 
interest ; there are many facts in it 
which were quite new^ to me. Would 
you like to read it ? If so, here it is : — 

NUTMEG AND MACE. 

Do you know where the Moluccas Islands, 
those beautiful islands of flowers and spices. 
are ? If you do, then you know the home 
of the nutmeg tree. 

Here it grows to the height of thirty 
feet, bearing fruit from its eighth year till 
it is eighty years old. 

The fruit is gathered three times a year. 
In these islands, the summer is the ^vhole 
year. The leaves of the tree are like pear 
leaves, the blossoms are like the lily of the 
valley, and the fruit is about the shape and 
size of a peach. 
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It makes me tliink of a large tolack ^val- 
nut ^with its tliick green coat on. 

This outside coat is about half an inch 
thick, and is first green, then yello^ and, 
when ripe, hrown. 

The hrown, ripe fruit breaks into halves, 
and inside, may he seen the seed or nut, 
partly enclosed by a bright scarlet, fibrous 
coat. 

This scarlet, fibrous coat is mace, and it 
is very easily removed from the nut Avhich 
it encloses. 

When dried, mace becomes a deep yellow 
color, and has, you know, a flavor quite dif- 
ferent from that of the nutmeg. 

Beneath the coat of mace lies the real 
nutmeg, still enclosed in a hard, but thin 
shell. 

For two months, it is slowly dried, during 
which time the kernel shrinks away from 
the shell, which is now easily cracked, and 
out comes the nutmeg as v^e buy it. 

Some of the fruit is always gathered be- 
fore it is ripe ; then the whole fruit,-— green 
coat. Mace, shell, nutmeg and all, — is pickled, 
or else is made into a rich sweet preserve 
with brandy and sugar. 

The Dutch merchants^ from the first, 
tried to keep the trees from growing irpon 
any islands except those which they owned. 
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They were very selfish, and wanted to 
keep the nutmeg business to themselves; 
hut I am glad to say that the nutmeg 
pigeon spoiled their mean plans. 

The nutmeg pigeons are very fond of 
mace. They would fly to these islands and 
carry away the nutmegs with the mace on 
them. In some places where they dropped 
them, the nutmegs took root and grew^. 

Thus, nutmegs are now raised in many 
places ; we can get them from the West 
Indies, as well as from the East. 

I like the flavor of nutmeg in rice-pud- 
ding ; and sometimes it tastes very pleasant 
in soup. I think apple pie, as well as mince 
pie, is hetter with a small quantity of nut- 
meg in it, 

LuoY. 

Nov., 1888. 



WORD EXEROISEa 
{ConUntted from Page 19S.) 



him,— hymn I heard sing a . 

I,— eye When saw his I knew him. 

ay Each answered "ay." 

inn,--in The was situated a vaUey.. 

lain,— lane The traveler has in the all 

night. 
ledf— lead The hunter the gentleman to the 

mines. 
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LESSON 


LVI. 


fiergJsi 


tlir6ng 


frl^l^t'en 


strOvJsj 


vl-e'timg 


tin plOr^d' 


he^,th8 


war'lTkJs} 


In'no gents 


a g^ast' 


an'g:rii3^ 


woi/ship lug 


vl§'i hlk 


vgn^e'anp^ 


sae'ri fic ing (fiz) 


!?«^'*-^. 


T^-*;^.-.-^.- 'r -^ "' ■ 


"--^i 




A LEO-END OF ST. WULFRAM. 

Far in the north lie the sandy heaths 

and sea-^vashed dikes of Friesland, where, 

for six hundred years after the death of 

Christ, the people ^were still heathens. 
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w^orshiping fierce gods, and sacrificing' 
little children on their bloody altars. 

Hither came Saint Wulfram, a holy 
French bishop, ^vhose soul w^as stirred 
by the bloody deeds he s^^ and ^who 
strove vainly, but with all his might, to 
save these helpless innocents, and to 
preach the gospel of mercy to King 
Radbod and his warlike foUow^ers. 

One day a Avoman fell ^weeping at his 
feet, begging him ^vith bitter cries to help 
her. "They have taken away my sons," 
she sobbed, "my t^vo fair-haired little 
boys, w^ho w^ere so strong and beautiful. 

"They have bound them to stakes in 
the cruel sea, as an ofiering to the god- 
dess Ran, that she may hold back the 
angry waves. Who ^vill have pity on 
me, for even now^ my children are 
drowning ? " 

Then Wulfram ansAvered simply, "God 
will have mercy, my daughter," and to- 
gether they hastened to the shore. 

There stood King Radbod and a great 
throng of people, ^vhile the heathen 
priests were singing ^vith loud voices to 
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droA\ra the roar of the waters and the 
victims' frightened screams. 

Already the tide was coming in, and 
the foaming billows w^ashed the chil- 
dren's feet. 

Wulfram knelt before the king and 
prayed him to release them ; but the 
priests cried angrily that the goddess 
demanded a sacrifice, and Radbod shook 
his head. 

And now the w^aves y^ere breast high, 
and the boys struggled vainly to escape. 

Again Wulfram implored mercy, and 
promised the protection of the one true 
God. And again the priests lifted up 
their voices in fiercer song, and Radbod 
looked sternly over the heaving sea. 

And now^ the breakers ^weve dashing 
about the children's shoulders. They 
held out their little arms for help, and 
SA^rayed w^ith the swaying tide. 

For the last time Wulfram said, " Give 
them to me. Oh ! cruel king, or the 
vengeance of the Most High shall over- 
take you ; for the Lord God will not 
permit the shedding of innocent blood." 
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But Radbod laughed at his threat, and 
a bitter w^ail broke from the mother's 
lips. She' sa^v the sullen A^raters rise 
over the t^vo fair heads, and nothing 
w^as visible save the foaming sea. 

Then the king turned to Wulfram. 
" The children are yours," he said, mock- 
ingly. "Rescue them if you can." 

And Wulfram, making the sign of 
the cross, thre^v^ aside his mantle, and 
stepped into the angry sea. The white- 
capped billoAvs parted under, his feet, and 
rolling back, show^ed the dro^vaed boys. 

He took each by the hand, and the 
bonds fell from their limbs ; he raised 
them tenderly, and clinging to him, they 
returned to shore. The heathen priests 
shrank back aghast as the t^vo children 
stood before them ; but their mother 
seized them with a loud cry of joy, and 
Radbod, hfting his crown from his head, 
laid it at Wulfram's feet. 

"Tou are mightier than I," he said. 
"Teach me to know^ your God." 

Agnes Rep flier. 

Frie§' land Will' fram 
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LESSON LVII. 

r6nt es «ape' throi|it ^dr^^wSb^ 
deer re wg-rd' ha^ks dashed (t) 
steel pret6nd§' liist6i(,d' Pfini^'s jM va'nl a 
tirg^d drag'glng allo^^r^d' €aVti^us(shtls) 
sprink'llng sus pl'gi^tls (plsh'tls) 

WOLVES. 

The w^olf is a stranger in very few 
lands or climates. In some countries, 
Av^here wolves once lived in great num- 
bers, they are not now often seen ; many 
of them have been killed or driven a^^ray. 

It is said that in some places, farmers 
used to pay their rent, not A^rith money, 
but vrith ^volves^ skins. 

Wolves caused so much loss to farmers 
by killing their lambs, sheep, pigs, and 
cattle, that a great rew^ard was paid the 
man who A^rould kill a A^rolf. 

In many country places to-day, men 
receive a revrard for killing foxes, ow^ls, 
and ha^vks ; for these animals destroy 
and carry away chickens, ducks, and 
other poultry. 

In the places where wolves are still 
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found, they live on mountains, as ^vell 
as on plains, in the forest, as ^vell as in 
the open country. 

The common w^olf ^vears a coat of gray 
hair, with a sprinkling of fsrwn color, 
and some black hairs along the back. 

The wolf, when young, is of a fawn 
color, and turns gray as he grows older. 
From the gray hairs on his legs, the peo- 
ple of I^orway call the w^oxf " Gray-legs. "^^ 

The wolf is always hungry. He will at- 
tack and devour any kind of living animal. 

If he cannot get his teeth into a man, 
or a horse, or a dog, he is glad to seize 
upon a frog, or to eat up any other living 
thing that comes in his way. He will 
even kill and eat a brother-wolf. 

Wolves like to hunt in packs. 

The wolf does not bite like other ani- 
mals ; he snaps at his prey, making his 
jaws meet like the jaw^s of a steel trap. 
The teeth are veiy sharp, and will easily 
cut through a piece of thick leather. 

Wolves do not hold on to their prey, 
as the lion and the cat do ; but they 
kill it by snapping it. 
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The wolf, when free, is one of the 
bravest of animals. But he is very cau- 
tious and suspicious. Anything that he 
has never seen, or heard, before will 
frighten him, and keep him at a distance 
till he can make up his mind about its 
power to hurt him. 

If a hunter puts a stick in the ground, 
with a handkerchief upon the top of it, 
by the side of a dead deer, the ^volf will 
not go near the deer. 

A piece of rope dragging behind a 
horse or carriage will frighten a ^volf, 
and keep him off for a long time ; this 
is something ne^v, and he fears trouble. 

When he is caught in a trap, and finds 
that he cannot get aw^ay, he becomes a 
very sad coA\^ard. He w^ill not even snap 
at any one : he will lie as if he w^ere 
harmless or unable to move ; indeed, he 
often pretends to be dead. 

STORIES OF WOLVES. 

1. 

A farmer was once followed by a pack 
of ten wolves, while he was driving in, 
his sled. 
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At this time, he ^vas only about tw^o 
miles from hom.e, towards ^^rhich he 
urged his horses at the top of their 




speed. Mght was coming on, and it 
would soon be dark. 

When he reached home, the gate to 
^he yard was closed; but the horses 
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dashed it open. Horses, sled, man, and 
nine evolves A^rent into the yard. 

At the very moment the wolves had 
passed through into the barn-yard, the 
gate swung quickly back and closed : 
thus the nine evolves ^vere caught as in 
a trap, for the fence around the yard 
^wsb8 very high. 

l^ow, when the evolves found escape 
Avas cut off, they were no longer brave 
and daring, but they slunk into holes 
and comers and allowed themselves to 
be killed. 



2. 

A farmer in Pennsylvania ^vas awak- 
ened one night by a noise in his pig- 
pen. On looking out, he saw what he 
supposed to be a fox on the low^ roof of 
the pen. 

He w^ent out ; but the animal, instead 
of running away, attacked him, and be- 
fore the man could move back, the wolf 
had bitten his aiTn three times, tear- 
ing the flesh off from the hand to the 
elbow. 
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When the ^volf jumped at him, the 
man got hold of the hair on each side 
of the animaPs neck, and held him. 

Soon, the man^s wife, ^v^ho had heard 
her husband^s lond calls for help, came 
out ^th a large knife and cut the ^volf 's 
throat. 



FOR PRACTICE IN ARTICULATION. 

Drill pupils carefully in pronouncing these words. TJiey 
are frequeyitly mispronounced. 



def'i 9it 


pgr'son al 


ac'tor 


-e6nVex 


d69'ile 


strength 


eon^eave 


ga§'e Otis 


height 


a're a 


«6m'plex 


are'tie 


slm^i lar 


«6m'pound 


fau'gets 


wln'dow§ 


w6ap'on 


a'^om 


96nt'tL vj 


f aVor Ite 


again' 


€6r'al 


d6e§ 


a €r6ss' 


por'otls 


been (bin) 


dost 


chTm'ney 


jtlst 


doth 


ea'ret 


d6n^key 


61m 


qui'nine 


nen'ter 


e'en 


hand'some 


s6v^er al 


re 56ss' 


chgst'nut 


ho ri'zon 


yOn'der 


-.lean'l;^ 


dl am'e ter 


€6m'ing 
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LESSON LVIII. 

mgd'al tel'e graph wlr^§ df'flg^ 

mgs'sa^Jsi tere phonic vot'ed artist 

-e6n'^eslS^ A.t lan'ti^ In v6n'tion (shtln) 
-eon d6mi^' Bal'tl mOr^ Wa§h'lng t6n 
inv6nt'or e'le-e trip'i ty (w6sli) 

THE ELECTRIC TELEaRAPH. 

Have you ever been in a telegraph 
oflB.ce ? Of course, you have noticed the 
vrires ^^rhich stretch across the country 
everywhere. 

Hovr quiet and motionless they seem [ 
yet, while vre are looking at them, they 
may be carrying messages of gladness, 
or words of sadness. I^ow a bright hope 
flashes along the line, and, quicker still, 
folloA^rs the message that strikes sorrow 
to hearts and homes. 

Time and distance ! What are they P 
A touch of a hand — and a thought is sent 
to the farthest comer of the land, or 
flashed across the wide ocean ! The peo- 
ple of all nations have the same thoughts 
and often the same feelings, at the same 
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moment. This brings them nearer to 
one another. 

When one nation is glad, the others 
rejoice. We pity other countries in their 
hours of distress, or danger. We honor 
their noble deeds and their great men ; 
we judge of their actions, and praise ^\rhat 
is right, and condemn what w^e think to 
be wrong or unwise. Indeed, the nations 
of the world are no longer strangers to 
one another ; men of all races are be- 
coming more and more like brothers. 

All this could not be, ^were it not for 
the electric telegraph ; thus, the life of 
Samuel Morse, its inventor, teaches again 
the lesson ^vhich every boy should study 
closely. 

It is — to persevere. InTo -matter ho^v 
many things stand in your ivay; no 
matter hoA\^ long it takes, or how hard 
it is to get men to think and act with 
you ; be in earnest, and never give up 
a good cause for Tsrant of energy and 
perseverance. 

Samuel Morse, like Robert Fulton, ^vas 
an artist. When a young man, he ^vent 
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to England to study art. While there, 
lie received a medal for his first w^ork.^ 
On his return to America, in 1815, he 
took his place at the head of the Society 
of Art in New York City. 

At this time, the minds of many peo- 
ple in this country and Europe ^vere 
deeply interested in the A^ronders of elec- 
tricity. Franklin w^as flying his kite, 
and men of science everyw^here were 
studying this new and wonderful power. 

Mr. Morse first thought of the electric 
telegraph in 1832, and set himself to 
^vork to carry out his idea. In 1837, he 
shoA^red his w^ork to Congress, and asked 
for money in order that he might per- 
fect his plans. 

But Congress was very slow to see 
the greatness of the inventor^s work, and 
still slower to give him money to go on 
with it. So Mr. Morse struggled on until 
1843, when Congress, late at night and 
in their last meeting, voted $30,000 foi 
him, to put up a line betw^een the cities 
of Washington and Baltimore. 

'A piece of sculpture. 
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This first line was a success, and Morse 
became one of the Avorld's men. The 
medals which he w^ore upon his breast 
are of gold and rare stones. He received 
them from nearly all the nations of the 
earth that have had the benefit of his 
great invention. 

Samuel Morse died in 1872 at the ripe 
old age of eighty-one years. 

The ocean telegraph, or Atlantic Cable, 
A^ras first laid, through the energy and 
perseverance of Cyrus W. Field, of l^e^^r 
York. Another and later invention is 
the telephone. Sitting quietly in our 
ofB.ce here in I^e^^r York, v^e can speak 
yn.th our friends in a distant city. We 
can know their voices, so clear is the 
sound carried. We use electricity for 
light, for heat, for running machinery. 

What may still be done ^vith this vron- 
derfal power is a question of the future. 

Learn all you can about electricity, 
and the la^\rs by Avhich it is ruled. Per- 
haps not half of its powers are kno^vQ 
unto us as yet. Here is a grand field of 
work in w^hich you may become useful. 
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LESSON LIX. 



res'-etl^ pln^d twl'll^l^t 

re leJs^^' re strain' tin fCirl^d' 

tri'umph prlngJsi'iy re nounp^' 

mys'ter y tran'qnil prlg'^n erg 

Pares tin^ be trajc^d' mar'tyr dom 

sgp'nl €t(er €!ru sad'erg de llv'er ang^ 

THE CHILDREN'S CRUSADE. 

In the year 1212, a little French shep- 
herd boy, known as Stephen of Cloyes, 
traveled from village to village, and 
from town to town, calling on all the 
children to go vnth him into Palestine, 
and rescue our Saviour's sepulcher from 
the Turks. 

" Our fathers have failed," he said ; 
" and now they ^vill strive no longer. It 
is left for us to sho\v what our feeble 
strength can do. We vrill carry the cross 
over the far-off seas. We wHl win back 
the Holy Land for God, and for France.'' 

And w^herever he w^ent, the children 
hung breathless on his w^ords ; and, 
breaking from their parents' arms, they 
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cried that they would follow him to 
the end. 

High-bom boys left their princely 
homes, and peasant lads their humble 




cottages, to 
march side by 
side as broth- 
ers in the cause 
of Clnist. 

I^othing could restrain, their zeal. In 
\rain their fathers urged on them the 
folly and madness of their hopes. In 
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vain their mothers ^vrept, and prayed 
them to remain. 

They heard only the voice of Stephen 
calling them ; they sa^vr only the dis- 
tant shores of Palestine. 

In vain ^vrere they bound and kept 
close prisoners under lock and key. They 
drooped and pined ^th grief, until their 
parents, fearing they ^vrould die, ^vrere 
forced to release them, and with heavy 
hearts, bid them depart in peace. 

Thirty thousand children, it is said, 
started for the sea, but in the long and 
weary march to Marseilles, many sick- 
ened, and perished by the Tv^ay, and 
many more returned discouraged to their 
homes. 

Less than five thousand were brave 
enough to face the unknown perils of 
the deep. 

These children TV^ere among the fairest 
and noblest youths of France. 

On a tranquil August evening, seven 
ships set sail for the East, bearing a^v^ay 
the little Crusaders, who unfurled their 
silken banners, and sang their -joyous 
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hymns, while their native land faded 
sloTvrly from their sight. 

The people on the shore watched them 
with straining eyes until the shadow of 
twilight fell upon the ^vaters. 

One by one the vessels disappeared 
in the darkness, and for eighteen long 
years no one ever heard of them or of 
their precious freight again. 

What had become of the children ? 
Fathers and mothers and sisters asked 
this question over and over, but there 
TV^as no ansTver to be given. 

The fate of the seven ships remained 
a mystery until one day, eighteen years 
later, an old ^vhite-bearded man arrived 
in France from the Holy Land. 

He w^as a monk, and had sailed with 
the young Crusaders to Palestine. 

With bitter tears he told their his- 
tory ; how two of the vessels had been 
wrecked and all on board of them 
drow^ned ; and how the other five had 
been betrayed by merchants into the 
hands of the Saracens, and the children 
sold for slaves. 
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Some of them, he said, had found kind 
masters, and had been gently treated ; 
Avhile others, less fortunate, had been 
forced to heavy tasks under the burn- 
ing Eastern sun. 

Eighteen young boys had suffered 
martyrdom at Bagdad rather than re- 
nounce their faith, and all the little 
captives had remained true to the cross 
of Christ amid the sorrows and temp- 
tations of their lives. 

So ended the Children's Crusade, and 
Tvhen the sad news w^as carried over 
France, there ^vas bitter mourning in 
many a noble castle and by many a 
lowly hearth. 

Pope Gregory IX. built a stately church 
in honor of the little martyrs, and thou- 
sands of pilgrims came to lay offerings 
at its shrine, praying earnestly for the 
deliverance of the Holy Sepulcher, and 
for the triumph of God's blessed cross. 

Agnus Rep flier. 

SSo/a 9en§ Marseilles (mar salz') Baghdad 
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LKSSON LX. 

link hJ^ao-th re pai^i' 

wO^ manTidbd Idis^kis^d (t) 

THE BROTHERS. 

We are but two — ^the others sleep 

Through Death's untroubled night ; 

We are but two — O, let us keep 
The link that binds us tight ! 

We in one mother's arms were locked ; 

Long be her love repaid ; 
In the same cradle ^v^e were rocked, 

Round the same hearth ^vre played. 

Our boyish sports w^ere all the same : 

Each little joy and ^v^oe ; 
Let manhood keep alive the flame 

Lit up so long ago. 

We are but two — ^be that the band 

To hold us till v^e die ; 
Shoulder to shoulder let us stand 

Till side by side ^ve lie. 

Charles Spbaous. 
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LESSON LXI. 

nSj/rO^ lamps blaz^ mln'glJ^ 

THE MILKY WAY. 

If you go out of doors some fine, bright 
night, and look up at the sky, you will 
see stretching right across the heavens, 
something that looks very much like a 
long, narrow cloud. It is called, "The 
Milky Way.'' 

If we could look at this through a tele- 
scope, w^e should find that what looks so 
much like a cloud, to our naked eyes, is 
really a great multitude of stars. 

It is just the same when we see a large 
building lit up. There is a great Tvindow 
in front of the building. It is filled with 
lighted lamps or candles. When we stand 
close to it, v^e can see each lamp or can- 
dle by itself; but if we go a long ^v^ay 
off, and then turn round to look at it, 
it will seem as if the light from the dif- 
ferent candles had all united to make 
one great blaze. 

And it is just so with the stars in the 
milky way. There are so many of them, 
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and they are so far off from us, tliat 
when we look at them the light that 
shines from them seems all to mingle 
together, so as to appear like a bright 
cloud. There are millions and millions 
of stars in that one cloud. 

Then there are a great many other 
clouds of stars, as large as that, in other 
parts of the heavens. Each one of these 
clouds has, it may be, as many millions 
on millions of stars in it as there are in 
the milky way ; and when we come to 
put these all together, what a multitude 
of stars they make ! 



CONVERSATIONAL LESSONS. 
ASTRONOMY. 

If we look In the sky at nlglit, what may we see? 
^e may see the moon, stars, sltootiug-starSf cwnets. 

Why do we not see the stars during the day? 
Because the light of the sun is much brighter than 
the light of the stars. 

What are the little ttvinMing stars? They are 
suns, which shine like our sun. 

What are those which do not twinkle ? They 
are worlds like our earth. 

What is a planet? It is a body that moves 
around the sun, and that has no light of Its own. 

How many planets are there ? Eight. 
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Name them. Mercury^ Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupi- 
ter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. 

WtLat is a moon ? It is a body that rolls around 
a planet ; it gets its light from the sun. 

Our sun, as a center, with the eight planets and 
their moons is called the Solar System. 

Does each little twinkling star have planets and 
moons rolling about it ? Yes ; it is very proba- 
ble that it does. Each is the center of a solar 
system. 

About how many stars can one see at night ? 
Not more than three or ffyur thousand. 

How many may be seen through a telescope ? 
MiUions. 

How many cannot be seen by our most powerful 
telescopes ? It is safe to answer, m,iUions. 

How fast can a horse run ? About one mile in 
three minutes. 

How fast does a train of cars move ? About forty 
miles an hour. 

How fast can a bird fly ? 

How fast does sound travel ? 1,132 miles a minute. 

How fast does light travel ? 192,000 miles in a 
second. 

How long does it take light to reach us from 
many of the stars ? 

If some of the stars had been destroyed 6,000 
years a>go, would we see them yet ? We would see 
them in the same place. 

Are shooUng-stars real stars like our sun ? No, 
they are very small dark bodies that go around 
the sun. 

What makes them shine ? When they come into 
the air of our earth, they are moving against it 
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SO fast, that the friction makes them very hot and 
they melt. 

Do they fall upon the earth? No, they pass off 
into the air as gas. 

Do not some small bodies fall upon the earth ? 
Yes, and»they are called aerolites. 

About how many aerolites fall every year ? 
Thousands. 

Of what are they made ? Chiefly of iron. 

Where do they come from ? From the same place 
as the shooting-stars. They strike the earth before 
they are turned into gas. 



WORD EXERCISES. 
{GonUnued from Page 196.) 

less'on Hugh studied after ; but his de- 

less'en sire "to know" did not , but rather 

increased. 

made John Alden Priscilla, the Puritan , 

maid his bride. 

male,— mail The is delivered by carriers. 

mane The horse has a long, flowing . 

Maine The coast of has many inlets. 

main To make money is, too often, the thing. 

man'tel,— man'tle The cloak, or , is on the . 

mi'ner A is one that digs for gold, silver. 

Iron, etc. 

mi'nor A is one that is under 21 years of age. 

meet We will at the market to buy some 

meat for dinner. 

mist We saw the shore but dimly through the 

and gloom. 

missed Many a good chance is by lateness. 
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LESSON LXII. 


htit 


fowl stip'ply' rein'deer 


rarJsi 


dwarf tailO^ Lftpland 


bild^ 


bSj/ren re fleets' Es'qui maux 


l6ad§ 


€arT)on wo'men (gs^ki mO) 



freez^ Ar^'ti^ (wlm'en) fSLsh'iong (nn§) 

THE BUSY LITTLE PEOPLE OF THE 
FROZEN ZONES. 

Busy, I say, because people that live 
in very cold countries are always an 
active and busy people. They must be 
active to live. If they do not move about 
quickly, they will freeze. 

The country, too, is so poor and barren, 
that they must be wide awake, and work 
for what they need, or they will starve. 
Their wants are very few^, w^hen you 
compare them with your own ; but, few 
as they are, it keeps the people busy to 
supply them. 

I said little people, for they do not 
grow very tall, nor do they have the 
fine forms and faces of those people that 
live LQ warmer climates. The cold seems 
to dwarf them ; you know how it makes 
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you draw yourself up, so that your 
shoulders almost touch your ears, and 
how you hend your body forward, in 
the face of the cold wind. 

As for beauty, iv^ell, perhaps here and 
there, you might see a face more pleasing 
than the rest, ^o doubt, the young man 
of the north finds his bride the most 
beautiful one in the ^vorld. 

But, beauty of the sweet and noble 
kind, is not often found among a people 
whose food has al^ways been coarse, and 
w^hose homes and habits have alw^ays 
been rude. 

Though their bodies are d^varfed by 
the cold, and their faces made rough by 
the w^eather, the people of the frozen 
zones have among them active, intelli- 
gent minds. Some very ^vise men have 
come from a Lapland tent, or groTvn up 
in an Esquimaux hut. 

Look at these people in the picture. 
Fur from head to foot, — ^yes, clear up to 
the eyes ! Their noses would freeze, you 
know, if they were not careful to keep 
them covered up. 
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Fashions do not change very often in 
the far north, and the men and women 
dress very much alike. 

Of course, the Arctic girl likes to look 
pretty, too ; and I guess she succeeds in 
doing so, in the eyes of some one, w^hen 
she puts a bright handkerchief around 
her head, or ties some gay beads about 
her neck. 

The food of the people of the frozen 
zone is mostly animal food — reindeer, seal, 
vdld fowl, and fish. Vegetables are veiy 
rare. 

Much fat is eaten. This supplies the 
body with the carbon which it so much 
needs to keep it warm. I suppose a tal- 
low^ candle is quite as much of a treat 
to an Arctic boy or giil, as a stick of 
candy is to you. 

The climate is very cold for nine 
months of the year. The sun does not 
set for weeks after that, and the months 
of July and August are very w^arm. 

Between this long winter and short 
summer, come a short spring, and an 
autunm of only two weeks in length. 
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As the sun never sets in summer, so 
in Avinter there are many w^eeks w^hen 
the sun is never seen. 

But the ^v^hite snow reflects back the 
light of the stars, and the wonderful 
Northern Lights send their broad flames 
across the sky. 

Where the people settle in little vil- 
lages, one may find schools, and here 
and there a church. 

As one goes farther north, people grow 
fewer, ruder, and more wild. 

Farther north still, only a ^de ^vorld 
of snow and ice is to be seen, the home 
of the white polar bear, and the seal. 

The people of the frozen zone are not 
all alike. Those of Lapland differ in 
many w^ays from the Esquimaux. 

As for the frozen zone of the south, 
man knows but little. 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 
How long is the day at the north pole ? 
How long is the niglit at the north pole ? 
How long is the winter ? Summer ? Autumn ? 
What animals in this region ? 
Wliat i)eople in this country ? 
What are the "Northern Lights' 
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LESSON LXIII. 

herdg f^s't^n^d map €6rd 

lak^s Im prov^' mos qui^to^g 

sl&dgk Std^k'holm (mus ke'toz) 

wan'der h6s'pi ta bl^ ^6 og'ra phy 

THE LITTLE LAPP. 

Take your geography, turn to the map 
of Europe, and look in the north of it. 
There you tvUI find Lapland, the home 
of the Lapp. 

One tribe builds rude huts near the 
larger rivers and lakes. These Lapps live 
by hunting and fishing. They sell game 
and furs to merchants "who come to them 
and buy. These articles find a ready 
market at Stockholm. 

Meeting people of other countries, see- 
ing their finer manners and better habits 
alivays improves a rude people ; so a. 
smart Lapp not only earns a good living, 
but learns to live a little better and have 
more comforts in his home. 

Most of the Lapps, however, do not 
live in huts, nor settle in villages. They 
wander up and down the country ; some- 
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times on the mountains and sometimes 
in the plains. 




They put up tents made of animal 
skins. These can be easily jnOYed from 
^ace to place. 
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The Lapp moves about in this way 
because of a very useful animal that 
God has given him, called the reindeer. 
In the short hot summer of Lapland 
the mosquitoes bite the reindeer. To 
escape from them, the herd runs up the 
cold mountains, where the Lapp follows 
them, and sets up his tent. 

In the winter, when the mosquitoes 
are gone, the Lapp drives his reindeer 
down to the plain. So you see he has 
to move his tent again. 

You would not think the tent very 
nice to live in. The door is so small that 
you ivould have to bend down and cravrl 
through the opening. 

There is no chimney ; the smoke goes 
out at a hole in the top of the tent. 
Everybody's face is smoked quite black; 
but, I suppose the Lapp thinks that 
"there is no place like home." I^o lamps 
or candles are used ; they have only the 
jSre-light, and the family sit around it on 
skins spread out upon the floor. Wrapped 
in furs, they lie doivn and sleep. 

But the Lapp is very happy and con- 
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tented. If he has a herd of reindeer, he 
is called a rich man. He has very little 
to eat besides the flesh and the milk of 
the reindeer. Every morning and every 
night the reindeer-cows are brought up 
near the tent to be milked. 

The reindeer's milk is thicker and nicer 
than that of a cow^. The Lapp's wife 
makes fine cheese of it ; butter she does 
not use. When a reindeer dies, or is 
killed, his warm skin may be made into 
a coat, or a hat, or boots, or a rug, or 
it may form part of a tent. 

So you see the reindeer may be said 
fco feed, to clothe, and to shelter his 
master. What more could money do 
for him ? 

This is not all, for the reindeer is the 
Lapp's horse, a swift and gentle one, too. 
The deer is fastened to the sledge by a 
strap, and his master ties a leather cord 
round one horn. With this single rein 
he guides him. The sledges look very 
much like boats ; they are about six feet 
long, two feet wide, and a foot deep. 

You know how careful we have to be 
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of our horses, our cows, and of all those 
animals Tvhich are useful to us. We have 
to feed them well, and give them warm 
shelter from the cold and wet ; but the 
reindeer takes care of himself and of his 
master, too. 

He doesn't want any bam or shelter of 
any kind. Here and there he goes turn- 
ing up great banks of snow around him, 
almost hiding himself from sight, as he 
digs doivn for the moss growing beneath, 
ivhich is his only food. 

I^o wonder the little Lapp thinks him- 
self rich ^th a herd of reindeer I What 
ivould he do ^vithout them ? 

Travelers ivho have made visits among 
these people, tell us that they are honest, 
kind and hospitable. 

In a book called "The Land of the 
Midnight Sun," one of these travelers^ 
has told all about these people of the 
north. Another of our great writers and 
travelers^ paid them a visit also, and 
took a reindeer ride, which we will tell 
you all about in another lesson. 

» Paul Du Ch-ainu. * Bayard Taylor. 
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LESSON LXIV. 

raV iS/isjks ma'tron Greenland 

chain shares prSg'resl^ A las'ka 
bl6J^ks maid'en ^v^hetit'er dis -eov'er ie§ 
ed'n ^a'tion (shtln) A'sl a (A'shl a) 

THE ESQUIMAUX 

Look at your map again ; this time 
yon may move yonr finger over the 
islands and lands in the northern part 
of l^orth America, from Greenland to 
Alaska. You may even cross, by that 
chain of islands, over into Asia. 

Through all these countries you Tvill 
find Esquimaux. 

While the Lapps have ^v^hite skin, that 
is, AV'hen the smoke is washed ofi*, and 
most of them fair hair and blue eyes, 
the Esquimau is dark. He, too, is clothed 
in skins and furs. 

During the short summer the Esqui- 
mau lives in a tent ; in ^vinter, in a hut 
built of blocks of ice covered with sno^w^. 
He enters it on his hands and knees ; and 
a dirty, smoky, bad-smelling place it is ! 

The Esquimau maiden is not a beauty. 
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Her dress lacks everything to make it 
pretty ; no bright ribbons, and soft colors. 
She is clothed in fur like her brother 
and father ; matron and maiden and men 
dress alike. 

I doubt w^hether you and I \vould look 
very pretty in such a dress. 

All along the shores of the northern 
seas may be seen the small Esquimaux 
villages. The men hunt and fish, the 
matrons look after their huts, and their 
children, and get the food ready. 

The Esquimaux eat a great quantity 
of food, some of it rarw. They love, too, 
to drink the \\^arm blood of an animal 
that has just been killed. 

In those places where w^hales are to 
be found, the months of August and 
September are spent in trying to catch 
these huge creatures, the largest animals 
in the world. 

There is great joy in the little village, if 
the men have had the good luck to catch 
a whale ; for, from the blubber of the 
ivhale, the Esquimaux get their supply 
of oil for lights during the long ^nter. 
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The Esquimau has his sledges, too ; 
but instead of reindeer to draw^ them, he 




has dogs. The Esquimaux dogs are large, 
strong, animals, mostly black and l;^^hite, 
with long curly hair, and a bushy tail 
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curving over the back. They have short, 
sharp ears, and faces that look like that 
of the wolf. 

The Esquimau has to feed and take care 
of his dog. The dog sleeps with him in 
his hnt, and shares with him his meals. 

Schools and churches are very rare. 
There are few advantages in the way of 
education among these people. 

We hear of no great discoveries and 
of no useful inventions coming from the 
Esquimaux. 

These people seem contented if they 
can only keep warm and well fed. 

The people that make gi-eat progress 
are not found either in the torrid or in 
the frozen zones. 



COMPOSITION. 

Subject: Lapps and Esquimaux, 
Let pupils compare these people in appearance, habits, 
uustoms, mode of life, etc. 

1. Where is Lapland ? Greenland ? 

2. Wlio are the Lapps ? Where do they live ? 

3. Who are the Esquimaux ? Where do they live ? 

4. How do these people travel ? 

5. What kind of houses do they live in ? 

6. What do they eat? 
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LESSON LXV. 

bin j6st par^sis^n fl6)stk}s{d (t) 

sin fam^ ru'mor pgJ^k^d (t) 

toll w6pt shtlni^^d ^aik^d (t) 

wag leech tlt'ter^d -elat'terlng 

saJs^k shroud not^a hlk niotp:TL'fiil ly 

LITTLE JERRY, THE MILLER. 

Beneath the hill you may see the mill 
Of wasting wood and crumbling stone ; 

The wheel is dripping and clattering stilly 
But Jerry, the miller, is dead and gone. 

Year after year, early and late. 

Alike in summer and winter weather, 

He pecked the stones and calked the gate, 
And mill and miller grew old together. 

" Little Jerry ! " — 'twas all the same, — 
They loved him well who called him so ; 

And whether he'd ever another name, 
I^obody ever seemed to know. 

'T^vas, "Little Jerry, come grind my 
rye;'' 
And, "Little Jerry, come grind my 
wheat ; " 
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And " Liittle Jerry '' \\^as still the ciy 
rrom matron bold and maiden sweet, 

'T^vas "Little Jerry ^' on every tongue, 
And so the simple truth was told : 

For Jerry w^as little when he was young, 
And Jerry was little when he was old. 

But what in size he chanced to lack, 
That Jerry made up in being strong ; 

IVe seen a sack upon his back 

As thick as the miller, and quite as 
long. 

AlTvays busy, and always merry, 
Always doing his very best, 

A notable wag was Little Jerry, 

Who uttered well his standing jest. 

iIoA\r Jerry lived is kno^vn to fame 

But how he died there's none may 
know; 

One autumn day the rumor came, 

"The brook and Jerry are very low.'' 

And then 'twas whispered, mournfully, 
The leech had come, and he vras dead ; 

And all the neighbors flocked to see ; 
" Poor Little Jerry ! '' was all they said. 
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They laid him in his earthy bed ; 

His miller's coat his only shroud ; 
"Dust to dust/' the parson said, 

And all the people wept aloud. 

For he had shunned the deadly sin, 
And not a grain of over-toll 

Had ever dropped into his bin, 
To weigh upon his parting soul. 

Beneath the hill there stands the mill. 
Of wasting wood and crumbling stone ; 

The wheel is dripping and clattering still. 
But Jerry, the miller, is dead and gone. 

/. 0. Saxe. 



FOR PRACTICE IN ARTICULATION. 
Drill pupils carefully in pronouncing tJiese words. They 
are frequently divided into wrong syllables. 

e^i If ml§'er f dlf 'fl €ult 

e las'tie v6^e ta bl^ ma^k^er el 

Is^o lat^ Feb'ru a i^ prfig'es^ 

mgm'o rf trlvl al ^6n'er al 

shad'oV rgg'u lar to bae'eo 

mgs^sa^^ sin'gu lar ygllo^ 

In^ter est s6v'er al p6s^si \iif 

trav'el er slm'i lar mig'er a bl^ 
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LESSON LXVI. 


stalk 


motihg ^rll^k'ets 


grtlbg 


bor'der -el^rys'a lis 


wasps 


re maing^ eat'er plllarg 



CATERPILLARS AND BUTTERFLIES. 

" How^ many caterpillars there are this 
summer ! " said Walter. " What ugly- 
looking things they are, too ! They were 
not here last month ; but no^v^ they are 
all over the trees and on the ground, 
almost as thick as flies. Where did they 
come from, Uncle John ? '' 

"They came from eggs that Avere laid 
by the butterflies," said Uncle John. 

" The butterflies ! Do butterflies lay 
eggs that are hatched into such ugly- 
looking worms as these caterpillars are ? 
But I have not seen butterflies since last 
summer," said Walter. 

" That is very true ; but the butterflies 
laid the eggs last autumn. I^^ow the 
^warm ^weather brings them out." 

"But what becomes of all the cater- 
pillars every year? Do they lay eggs 
which hatch other caterpillars ? " 
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" Not at all. Many of them are eaten 
by birds, or killed in different ways ; but 
great numbers of them change into beau- 
tiful butterflies." 

''It must be very fine for an ugly 
worm that has only crept on .the ground, 
to have beautiful wings given it, so that 
it can fly up into the air. But, Uncle 
John, did you ever see a caterpillar 
change into a butterfly?'^ 

"I have often seen it while it \vas 
changing," replied Uncle John. "It is 
not changed in a moment. The cater- 
pillar, after hiding itself away in some 
quiet place, first throvrs off its hairy 
covering, or skin — then it is called a 
chrysalis. 

"In this state it remains sometimes 
only a fevr days, but at other times, for 
weeks or months, w^hen at last, it comes 
out, a butterfly with wings. A great 
many of the flying insects pass through 
just such changes — Shaving been worms, 
or grubs, before they were able to fly." 

"Do you mean to say. Uncle John, 
that beetles, and flies, and grasshoppers, 
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and crickets, and bees, and wasps, and 
moths, were once l;^^omls?" 




^OCHSTEIN 

The Silk-worm and Moth. — 1. Egprs. 2. Silk- worm growing. 
8. Spinning a Cocoon. 4. The Chrysalis. 5. Breaking the Cocoon. 
6. The Silk-moth. 7. Peacock Butterfly. 8. Chrysalis. 

"All that yon have named, except 
crickets and ^asshoppers," said Uncle 
John, "pass throngh these changed. '^ 
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"HoTV I should like to see a chrysalis 
change into a butterfly, Uncle John ! " 
said Walter. 

" If it ^v^ere not so late in the spring," 
said Uncle John, "w^e could easily find 
a chrysalis ; then we might ^v\ratch it, and 
see this Av^onderful change." 

When spring came again, Walter had 
not forgotten \\rhat had been told him 
about the caterpillars, and one day he 
asked Uncle John if he thought that he 
could find a chrysalis for him. 

Uncle John thought he could ; and 
after he and Walter had searched a TV^hile 
they found a tey^ of them. 

One was hanging by little silken 
threads from the under side of a fence, 
and others were found on the stalks of 
some coarse grass. 

They also found one of a difierent kind, 
firmly fastened to the leaves of a bush, 
and ^vrapped up in a coarse silk bag 
called a cocoon. 

These were brought into the house, 
and put in a warm place near a window^ 
in the garret. From day to day Walter 
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wratched for the butterflies to come out 
of them. 

Sure enough, in a fe^v^ days out of the 
chrysalis came a beautifully colored but- 
terfly. The wings w^ere golden-brown, 
marked with black spots ; a broad, dark 
border, lighted up by small blue spots, 
passed round their edges. 

Walter was delighted l;^^ith his but- 
terfly. He ran and called Uncle John, 
his mother, and sister Tillie to come and 
admire it with him. 

Ep^rly next morning Walter yv^ent to 
look at one of his large cocoons, and, 
lo ! he found it empty, with a large open- 
ing in one end of it. 

Looking up at the window^, he saw 
his butterfly, as he called it. Large and 
beautiful it w^as, too. 

Its upper wings were white, with dark- 
browTL patches ; the lower wings were 
bright scarlet. On its head w^as a brown 
velvet hood, edged with a beautiful red 
band. 

Uncle John told Walter that this insect 
was not a butterfly, but one of the com- 
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mon moths, and ^vas called the Tiger 
Moth. 

"And now, Walter,'' said Uncle John, 
"you must remember that this beautiful 
butterfly and this beautiful moth were 
once worms, caterpillars, that crept on 
the ground." 
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br6nz)^ twist spool wrl-fli^ 

a mu§^d mlll'ber r^ 

THE SILK-WORM. 

After this, Walter amused himself in 
finding other cocoons, ^v'hich he hung up 
in the warm garret of the house, by the 
Avlndow^ ; and soon he had butterflies and 
moths in great numbers. 

Some were yello^v, some were red and 
black, some were green, with wings of 
bronze and gold ; a few ^vere blue ; some 
were brown ; and some, both of the but- 
terflies and moths, were white. 

Uncle John told him their names, and 
described their habits ; and before the 
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sumraer was over, Walter could tell ^v'hen 
he saw^ a caterpillar, what khicl of a 
butterfly it would change into. In the 
autumn, w^hen he found a chrysalis 
or a cocoon, he could often tell w^hat 
Mud of a butterfly or moth would come 
from it. 

One day Uncle John brought Walter 
sorae silk-worms, and, together, they 
studied the habits of these interesting 
little creatures. 

They w^ere great eaters — all day long 
feeding on the tender leaves of the mul- 
berry-tree. 

After a number of days each silk-Av^orm 
began to spin a fine thread, either yellow^ 
or white, and from it, w^ove its cocoon, 
shutting itself up for its long sleep. 

It spun the thread from two outlets 
near its mouth. Hoav the little spinners 
did Avrithe and t^st around to shut 
themselves up in their prisons of gold 
and silver 1 

When, at last, each silk-w^orm had 
Tvrapped itself in its cocoon, it kept 
quite still for about two weeks. Then, 
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one morning, one of them burst its co- 
coon, and out came a beautiftd moth ! 

Then Uncle John said: "But, Walter-, 
if we TV^ant to get silk, this ^vill never 
do. We must kill the w^orms before they 
come out of the cocoons." 

" O, why must the poor little creatures 
be killed?" asked Walter. 

"Because, Walter, you see that the 
moth has cut right through the cocoon, 
l^ow, instead of a long thread which w^e 
could unwind, as from a spool, Av^e have 
only a little bundle of useless bits of 
silk. 

"The rest of the cocoons we will now 
place over hot steam just long enough 
to kill the worm that is inside." 

This was done, after which Uncle John 
showed Walter how nicely the fine silk 
thread could be unwound from the co- 
coon, and wound again upon a spool 
ready to be woven into rich silk, velvet, 
or ribbon. 



Perhaps Walter will go into the silk 
business, when he becomes a man. It is 
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very rare to find a man ^v^ho understands 
the habits of silk-worms, and the care 
of them. Walter^s know^ledge may he 
^worth a great deal of money to some 
silk manufacturer. 

The raising of silk-^vorms, and the 
manufacture of silk is still very young 
in America ; but the ribbons made in 
this country are no\v quite as fine as 
those brought from Europe, and very 
much cheaper. 

In a fe^v j^ears, American silks and 
velvets may be as good as those manu- 
factured in Europe. 



COMPOSITION. 
Subject: Silk- worms. 



1. What are they? 

2. Through what changes do they pass ? 

3. Upon what do they feed ? 

4. Where are they grown for use ? 

5. Why are they killed ? 

6. From what is the silk taken ? 

7. How is it unwound ? 

8. Which country produces the most silk ? 

9. Into what is the silk manufactured ? 

10. Have you ever found any cocoons ? When ? 
Where? 
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LESSON LXVIII. 

ap poinded fBs'ti val In^stru ments 

be nl^l%t'ed ^ru^pi fix €6n'sciotls nes)s^ 

me mo'ri al§ An'ge lUs -eom mfiin'orat^ 

6€'€ii paction mys^ter f an nUn'gi a'tion 

THE ANGELUS. 

The bell, at the appointed hour, gives 
the signal ; and upon it every occupa- 
tion, be it of study or exercise, is stopped. 
The student in his cell puts down his 
pen, and turns to his little domestic 
memorials of piety, picture, or crucifix, 
and then joins his absent brethren in 
prayer. 

The teacher pauses in his lecture, and, 
kneeling at the head of his class, leads 
the way to their responses. 

The little knot engaged in cheerful 
talk or learned dispute, drop their mirth 
or their cunning instruments of fence, 
and contend more pleasantly in the 
verses of that angelic prayer. 

I^ay, even the sport and play of youth 
and childhood are interrupted, to give a 
few moments to more serious thoughts. 
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Well might the Angelus bell have 
inscribed upon it, "At evening, morn, 
and noon, I will call out, and give the 
angelic annunciation. '' For this is truly 
the order of the church day; and in 
southern countries of more Catholic at- 
mosphere, of the civil. 

With first vespers comes in the fes- 
tival ; and the Ave Maria, with its clat- 
tering peal, rings in the new day. We 
o^vn ^ve like it. 

We love not the old day to slip away 
from us, and the new one to steal in, 
"like a thief in the night," upon our 
unconscious being, at the hour when 
ghosts walk, and when nature, abroad and 
within us, most awfully personates death. 

We like the day to die even as a good 
Christian would ^sh, ^th a heaven of 
mild splendor above, enriched in hues 
as its close approaches ; w^ith golden 
visions and loved shapes, ^th w^hispered 
prayer, and a cheering passing-bell ; and 
the comfort that when gloom has over- 
spread all, a new, though unseen, day, 
has risen to the spirit. 
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Then, w^hen w^e a^v^ake once to sense 
and consciousness, let the joyful peal 
arouse us, with the first daw^n of day 
and reason, to commemorate that Mys- 
tery ^\rhich alone has made the day 
worth living; and greet, with the natu- 
ral, the spiritual Sun, the Day-spring 
from on high that rose on benighted 
man, and chased away the darkness and 
the shadow of death w^herein he sat. 

Who does not see and feel the clear 
likeness P Who will neglect, if it be 
brought thus to his memory, to shield 
himself behind the full measure of this 
grace, against the sharp and Tvell-aimed 
temptations of the day ? 

At these eventful periods Tvill the 
Angelus bell call out to us aloud, and 
make the joyful Annunciation, speaking 
in angePs words and angelus tones, to 
the gladsome, to the anxious, and to the 
weary heart; gladsome at morn, anxious 
at noon, weary at eve. 

Truly it was a heavenly thought that 
suggested the appointment of both time 
and thing. For what can chime so "well 
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with the first of those feelings and its 
season, as the glorious new^s that "the 
Lord's angel" had brought to earth such 
tidings as his ? 

What can suit the second better than 
to speak resignation in Mary's words : 
"Behold thy servant, or handmaid,'' — 
"Be it done unto me according to Thy 
word?". 

What can refresh the third, and cast 
forward bright rays into the gloom of ap- 
proaching night, more than the thought 
that God's own Eternal Word d^v^elleth 
ever amongot us, our comforter and help ? 

Cardinal Wiseman. 



LESSON LXIX. 

beVfrieg meek^ness pro found^ t"D.n^'ful 
re deeming r6v^er 6nt \f In -ear^natfej 

THE ANG-ELUS. 

Hark I count the strokes, — ^three — four- 
five — six ; 

Come, all my children dear. 
Let us recite the Angelus, 

Our Lady's heart to cheer. 
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In cities large and populous, 
From all the belfries round, 

Three times a day the Angelus 
Rings out with joyful sound. 




Three times a day dear Gabriel's " Hail ! ^' 

The faithful all repeat ; 
Three times a day " Thy handmaid, 
Lord ! " 

Our Lady's answer meet. 
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Three times a day "The Word made flesh,^^ 

Repeat on bended knee, 
The meekness of redeeming love 

Adoring reverently. 

In our dear home, so still and green, 

There is no belfry near, 
Whose goodly bell the Angelus 

Rings out ivith solemn cheer. 

But still the house-clock's tuneful stroke, 

At six, at twelve, and six, 
Should never fail, my children dear. 

Your ^vandering thoughts to fix. 

Upon that loveliest mystery 

Of God's Incarnate Word, 
Which Mary first, from Gabriel's " Hail ! " 

With loving \\ronder heard. 

And year by year the Angelus 

Will have a tenderer sound, 
With something more of heaven \vithin 

Its mysteiy profound. 

Eliza Allen Starr, 
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mite 
mig^ht 

moan 

mown 

know 

no 

nose 

knows 

not 

knot 

need 

knead 

knew^ 

new 

nice 

gneiss 
night 

knight 

or 

o'er 

ore 
oar 

owed 
ode 

our 
hour 



WORD EXERCISE& 
{ConHntied from Page tl5,) 

Anything very smalls may be called a . 

does not make right; though many 

try to make it so. 

A Is a low cry of pain. 

The fragrance of new hay is pleasant. 



Many young men 



Mary 



that her 



not when to say. 



is not beau- 



tiful. 
Little Helen is 

her thread. 
Mary, you 



able to tie a 



in 



clean hands to 



the 



that he had found 



soft, xwhite dough. 
Columbus never 

a continent. 

"The difference is too '- 

Where ends the virtue, or begins the vice." 

The mineral, , is a rock, like granite. 

**Liight, the day, and darkness, , He 

named." 

A noble loved "God, and the ladies." 

" To be, not to be ; that is the question." 

"A change came the spirit of my 

dream." 
Some iron — 



— is very red. 
of the boat was broken. 



The — 

" And he looked the whole world in the face, 

For he not any man." 

The poet, Collins, wrote the beautiful " 

to Evening." 

" But half of mournful task was done 

When the clock struck the for retiring." 
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pale 

pail 

pale 

pane 

pain 

pair 



,r 



"Wliy are Mabers lips so - 

The silly maid dropped her of milk. 

He seized a of the broken fence. 

A cut from a broken window caused 



Annie great 
I need a new - 
pare, — pear Henry will 
pause After a brief — 
paws 
plane 
plain 



of gloves. 

- this fine large . 

Patrick Henry added. 



The keeper escaped the lion's powerful . 

Boards are smoothed with a carpenter's 

. A is a level tract of land. Is 

this a — 



pole 
Pole 

poll 

pour 

pore 

pore 

pray 

prey 

praise 

prays 

preys 

peace 

piece 



definition? 

A liberty was raised in every New 

England village. Pulaski was a famous 



who aided America. 



■ and vote ? 



Would you like to go to the - 

Will you for me a glass of water ? 

Every of the skin should be kept open. 

The boy loved to over his books. 

"Watch and lest ye enter into temp- 
tation." Beasts, birds, and insects 

upon one another. 

"Tis hard to a foe." 

The Christian for his enemies. 

The hawk upon other birds. 

After the war, came years of . 

He ate a of bread. 



prin'ciple "Good founds honest practice." 

prin'ci pal " Wisdom is the thing ; therefore. 



quarts 
quartz 
quire 
choir 



get wisdom." 
There are four — 
The mineral, 



— in a gallon, 
is harder than glass. 

Twenty-four sheets of paper form a . 

We heard the singing in the church. 
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rain 
rein 
reigrn 

red 
read 

wrap 

rap 

ring 

wring 
rowed 
rode 
road 

rose 
rows 

rote 

wrote 

rye 

wry 

root 

route 

sale 

saU 

see 

sea 

seam,- 

seen 

scene 

seine 



"Into each, life some 



must fall.'* 



He lield his spirited horse with a flrm . 

Louis xrv had the longest in his- 
tory— 72 years. 

The rose was the badge of Lancaster. 

Have you Bunyan's ** Pilgrim's Prog- 



ress"? 
up 



well, and go 



at John's 



door. 
Prescott went to - 

cord. 
Mary's busy hands 



the bells of Con- 



Paul Revere's friends 



out the clothes. 
— him across the 

river to Charlestown; thence he 

across Charlestown Neck on over the 

to Lexington. 
The sun and shone through the 

of trees, in the garden where the 

was blooming. 

"The parrot speaks by , 

Words that great Shakspeare ." 

Is a grain of like a grain of wheat ? 

The boy made a face. 



Why is the tongue, " the 



of all evil " ? 
to India. 



A Portuguese found the new — 

After the of his furniture, John Eliot 

set for Massachusetts. 



without the mind. 



The eye does not — 

The ocean is called the . 

seem The long did almost endless. 

Four cities can be from the bridge. 

The pupils played a from "Merchant 

of Venice." 
A is a large net for catching fisli. 
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show 

shone 

size 

sigrhs 

sees 



at 



Washington's noble firmness was — 
Valley Forge. 

The moon over the silent camp. 

The locust is an insect of great . 

The prisoner for liberty. 

"Man not as God ." 

— and all that in 



seize 

so 

sew 

sow 

sum 

some 

stake 

steak 

steal 
steel 



"Gk)d made the — 

them is." 

They tried to the traitor, Arnold. 

long as you are ignorant, study. 

We one stitch to save the nine. 

"In the morning, thy seed." 

"The — of days makes up the year, 

and the of years is time." 

Was Joan of Arc burned at the ? 

Do you prefer beef , bear , or 

venison ? 

Who s my purse s trash. 



Harder than 



straight Magellan sailed 



was Shylock's heart. 
through the — 



which bears his name. 

Scott wrote many a of Border Life. 

A fox's is called his brush. 

Many a grows amid the wheat. 

Allow for the "wear and ." 



strait 

tale 

tail 

tare 

tear 

there,— their " was joy in tears." 

tlirewy— through John a stone the win- 



tied 

tide 

two,— to 

too 

waste 

waist 



dow. 
Henry 

the 

"It takes 

agree — 
"A willful 



his boat out of the reach of 



quarrel, and 



makes a woful want." 



The savage wore a belt around his 
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weak Tlie vain are more tlian the lame. 

week The Atlantic may be crossed in a -. . 

wait "Learn to labor, and to ." 

weigrht What was Jumbo's ? 

one of them told how the battle was 



won 



would How the climate be changed if our 

wood 8 were destroyed ? 



HOME, SWEET HOME. 

'Mid pleasures and palaces 

ThoughL we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, 

There's no place like home. 
A charm from tlie skies 

Seems to hallow us there, 
Which, seek thro' the world 

Is ne'er met w^ith elsewhere. 

Home, hom.e, sweet, sweet home. 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like 
home. 

An exile from home 

Splendor dazzles in vain, 
O, give me my lowly 

Thatched cottage again I 
The birds singing gaily, 

That came at my call; 
O, give me that peace of mind 

Dearer than all. 

John Howard Patns. 



WORD ANALYSIS. 



Engrllsh derivatives only, are given for analysis. This will 
prove a profitable and Interesting exercise, and not too dlfQ.cult 
for pupils in this grade. 

L PREFIXES, 
(pre-fljc, fixed or placed before.) 



a, in. Oft. 

aboard (a-i-board), on board, 
ashore (a -i- shore), on shore, 
amidst (a -i- midst), in the 
midst. 
dls, noi, 

discontent <dis-i- content), not 

content. 
dl8api)earance (dls + appear- 
ance), the act of not appear- 
ing. 
en, to mahe or feel. 

enclose (en -i- close), to make 

close or fast, 
enjoy (en+joy), to feel Joy. 
for, against, 

forbid (for + bid), to bid against. 
fore, before. 

foreknow (fore + know), to 
know before. 



foresee (fore -»• see), to see be- 
fore. 
in, in. 

indeed (in -i- deed), in deed, in 
fact. 
mis, amies, wrong. 

m.lstake (m.is+take), to take 
amiss. 

misunderstand (mis + under- 
stand), to understand 
wrong. 
re, haek; again. 

remove (re + m.ove), to move 
again. 

repaid (re + paid), paid back 
again. 
an, not, 

unerring (un + erring), not 
erring, not wrong. 

unjust (un + just), not just. 



WOBD. 


AHAIiTBIS. 


DErannoir. 


asleep 


a + sleep 


in sleep ; sleeping. 



RuU pa/per Wee the above model, cmd torite analyns of foUomng 
toords: 

Alive, aloft, astir, astride, awake, disobedient, disuse, 
disarmed, enllght, enlarge, foretell, instead, mislead, misuse, 
restrain, retake, repay, return, unkind, untroubled, reopen, 
rebound, untrue, unloved, misplace, upraise, uplift, endear. 
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II. SUFFIXES. 

(suf-flx, fixed or placed after.) 



able, that can €>r may; having the 
quality of. 

lovable (love + able), that can 

be loved, 
miserable (misery + able), hav- 
ing the quality of m.ls- 
ery. 
al (noun), aet of. 

slgrnal (sign+al), act of m.ak- 

Ing a sign, 
trial (try+al), act of trying. 
al (adjective), relating to. 

central (centre + al), relating 

to the centre, 
mineral (miner + al), relating 
to the mine. 
ant (noun), one who. 

servant (serve + ant), one who 
serves. 
ant (adjective), having the qual- 
ity of. 
expectant (expect + ant), hav- 
ing the quality of expecta- 
tion, 
pleasant (please + ant), having 
the quality of pleasing. 
ar, one who. 

beggar (beg + ar), one who 

begs, 
liar (lie + ar), one who lies. 
ate. having the quality of. 

affectionate (iaffection + ate), 
having the quality of affec- 
tion. 
dom. state of being, 

freedom (free + dom), state of 

being free, 
wisdom (wise + dom), state of 
being wise. 
eer, one who, 

engineer (engine + eer), one 
who drives an engine. 
en ^adjective), l/fcc, made of. 
8:olden (gold + en), like gold. 



wooden (wood + en), made of 
wood. 
en (verb), to make. 

sweeten (sweet + en), to make 

sweet, 
fasten (fast + en), to make fast. 
ent, one who, 

student (study + ent), one wtio 
studies. 
er, one who; that which. 

fisher (fish + er), one wtio 

fishes. 
Intruder (intrude + er), one 
who intrudes. 
er (adv.), more. 

harder (hard + er), more hard, 
sweeter (sweet + er), more 
sweet. 
e»t (adv.), most. 

bravest (brave + est), naost 

brave, 
funniest (funny + est), most 
funny. 
ful, full of; causing. 

beautiful (beauty + ful), full 

of beauty, 
dreadful (dread + ful), causing: 
dread. 

ic, like. 

heroic (hero + ic), like a hero. 

methodic (method + ic), like a 
method; with method. 
ish, like. 

boyish (boy + ish), like a boy. 

childish (child + ish), like a 
child. 
ist, one who. 

artist (art + 1st), one who stud- 
ies art. 

geologist (geology + ist), one 
who studies geology. 
ite, one who, 

favorite (favor + ite), one who 
is favored. 
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less, teUhout. 

careless (care + less), without 

care, 
dreamless (dream + less), with- 
out dream. 
ly (adjective), like, full of. 

manly (man + like), like a 

man. 
lively (life + like), full of life. 
ly (adverb), in a manner, 

brightly (bright + ly), in a 

bright manner, 
easily (easy + ly), in an easy 

manner. 
menty state off that which, 

casement (case+ment), that 

which encases, 
movement (move + ment), 

state of motion. 
ness, qualitUf or state of being, 
brightness (brigh t + ness), state 

of being bright, 
kindness (kind + ness), having 

the quality of being kind. 
or, one who, 

inventor (invent + or), one 

who invents. 



sailor (sail + or), one who 

sails. 

OUSt full of, 

furious (fury + ous), full of 

fury, 
gaseous (gassy + ous), full of 

gas. 
ship, state of being, 
hardship (hard + ship), state of 

being hard, 
lordship (lord + ship), state of 

being a lord. 
ure» state of being, 

creature (create + ure), one 

who is created, 
pleasure (please + ure), state 

of being pleased. 
y, full of; like ; of the nature of, 
chubby (chub + y), like a 

chub, 
earthy (earth + y), like the 

earth, 
greedy (greed + y), of the na- 
ture of greed. 
yer, one who, 

lawyer (law + yer), one who 

studies law. 



Word. 


Analtsib. 


Definition. 


creator 


create + or 


one who creates. 



BtUe paper like tJie above model, and analyze and give tJie mean- 
ing of the f (Mowing words : 



Remarkable, hospitable, notable, carousal, personal, royal, 
natural, national, accountant, attendant, repentant, compas- 
sionate, foolish, selfish, naturalist, machinist, helpless, wingless, 
thoughtless, lovely, womanly, deadly, lonely, gravely, kindly, 
dukedom, privateer, waxen, frozen, gladden, correspondent, 
farmer, miller, oflacer, saddler, treasurer, singer, stranger, 
colder, longer, nearest, dearest, faithful, truthful, frightful. 
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tearful, excitement, payment, punishment, coldness, darkness, 
srladness, happiness, actor, sculptor, couragreous, dang^erous, 
famous, fibrous, melodious, piteous, porous, stormy, rosy, 
rocky, watery, sawyer, spinner, carelessness. 



ANALYSIS OF COMPOUND WORDS. 

A compound word is made up of two, or more simple words. 

Rule paper as in premaus exercise, and analyze the foUamng 
compound u)ord8 : 

Footsteps, mother-love, everywhere, mid-day, mouthful, 
resting-place, grunpowder, farm-house, sea-weeds, sea-sands, 
footprints, nevermore, silk-worms, door-latch, fisherman, 
home-light, night-wind, barefooted, nobody, snow-white, 
Christmas-tree, grandmother, match -girl. 

iTTiege words may be found on pages from 15 to 76.) 

Blackboard, blue-birds, yellow-birds, good-bye, buttercups, 
spring-time, death-struck, forebodings, rifie-shot, whalebone, 
she-bear, lifeless, honey-comb, hind-part, foremost, hard- 
working, anything, land-crab, good-morning, mile-stone, dew- 
drop, sunshine, household, themselves, tea-plant, Chinaman, 
work-people, boiling-hot, tea-growing, hedgehog, insect-eating. 
{These words may be found on pages from 77 to 1X2.) 

Manhood, nobleman, statesman, spell-bound, good-natured, 
water-wheel, honey-bearers, honey-bags, bitter-sweet, house- 
cleaning, plant-louse, wood-louse, ant-cells, slave-ant, red-coat, 
prison-box, yester-eve, sunshine, tree-tops, pailful, hillside, 
raindrops, sunbeam, clear-aired, brother-rats, miserable-looking, 
landlord, overcoat, white-haired, sometimes, mince-pies, spice- 
box, turn-over, spice-bush, clove-tree, everybody, sea-water, 
clove-buds, allspice. 

(These words may be found on pages from m to 178.) 

Sea-washed, warlike, fair-haired, white-capped, snowy- 
limbed, sunflower-fringes, strawberry-bed, hop-vine, half-dollar, 
newspapers, policeman, peanuts, nurse-girl, rice-pudding, thick- 
set, hiding-place, gray-legs, brother- wolf, barn-yard, pig-pen, 
eighty-one, reindeer-cows, Greenland, bad-smelling, far-away, 
over-toll, ugly-looking, grasshoppers, golden-brown, silk- worms, 
mulberry-tree, outlets. 

{These words m4xy be found on pages from 178 to dose of book^ 



DEFINITIONS 

OF SOME OF THE DIFFICULT WORDS. 



(ThsJIffures ihoic the page on which the word may be found.) 



accept (96), to receive ; take. 

acute (128), keen ; sharp. 

advantage (96), chance, or means 
to success ; benefit. 

aghast (200), struck with grreat 
surprise. 

alert (75), on the watch ; brisk ; 
quick. 

aloft (117), on high ; in the air ; 
high above ground. 

anchor (58), an iron instrument 
for holding a ship at rest in 
water. 

angaish (64), agony ; distress. 

apostle (91), a missionary. 

appearance (98), arrival ; com- 
ing into sight ; presence. 

approaching (32), coming near. 

artist (208), painter; sculptor. 

ashore (22), on shore. 

astir (143), in motion, or action. 

attack (132), assault; invasion. 

attempt (172), effort ; trial ; en- 
deavor. 

attested (125), affirmed to be 
true. 

attracted (87), allured ; drawn ; 
Invited ; enticed. 

banished (94), compelled to leave 
the country. 

barren (221), unfruitful ; unpro- 
ductive ; sterile. 

benighted (248), very ignorant. 

bestud (110), set with studs. 

billows (199), great waves of the 



blabber (87), the fat of whales 
and other large sea animals. 

boyish (216), like a boy. 

bronze (242), a brown color ; 
the color of bronze. 

cable (100), a large, strong rope 

or chain. 
caldron (91), a vessel containing 

hot water for bathing. 
calk (234), to drive oakum into 

the seams of wood. 
cavern (65), a deep cave. 
civil (247), belonging to a city 

or state. 
cloudy (60), overcast with 

clouds ; dark. 
coast (22), sea-shore ; edge ot 

land next to the sea. 
compare (147), to be like or 

equal. 
complete (178), entire ; perfect ; 

whole. 
condemn (208), blame; censure; 

reproach ; reprove, 
consent (190), assent ; permission. 
contend (246), to quarrel ; con- 
test. 
coral (59), the skeletons of small 

sea animals, called coral in- 
sects. 
counsel (24), advice ; opinion ; 

consultation. 
court (26), the meeting of judges 

and lawyers. 
creation (48), the world; that 

which is created. 
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curlew (43), a wading bird ; it 
frequeuts the sea-shore In 
winter and the mountains 
in summer. 

dainty (18), over-nice ; hard to 
please ; delicate ; fastidious. 

deceive (98), to lead into error ; 
to cause to believe what is 
not true. 

dedication (31), the act of set- 
ting apart to a sacred use. 

deign (64), condescend. 

delicate (128), fine ; soft ; slight ; 
slender. 

deliverance (215), the act of set- 
ting free. 

described (122), represented ; set 
forth ; explained ; related. 

desire (22), wish ; inclination ; 
longing. 

devour (86), to eat up greedily- 
like a wild beast. 

diadem (111), a crown. 

different (156), distinct ; sepa- 
rate ; not the same. 

din (119), noise ; sounds. 

disappear (162), to pass out of 
sight ; to become invisi- 
ble. 

disaster (142), misfortune ; mis- 
hap ; grief ; calamity ; acci- 
dent. 

dishonest (177), not honest. 

distant (55), not near ; remote ; 
far away. 

distress (58), affliction ; pain ; 
trouble ; agony. 

Divinity (94), Deity; Godhead. 

docile (59), easily taught ; ready 
to learn. 

doctrines (126), articles of faith. 

dwarfed (222), stunted in 
growth ; kept small. 

edlfyiiij; (93), improving. 
edition (183), the publication of 
T. book or newspaper. 



efface (43), to remove anything 
written, or stamped on the 
surface ; to erase ; rub out. 

elastic (51), springy ; easily- 
stretched. 

enclose (176), to inclose ; to put 
within an envelope. 

erected (126), built ; established. 

error (125), mistake ; blunder. 

expect (98), look for; await. 

expectant (159), waiting ; look- 
ing for. 

fables (159), fictions ; made-up 

stories to amuse or Instruct. 
faithful (40), true ; full of faith. 
fate (41), doom ; lot ; destiny ; 

fortune. 
fen (152), marsh ; moor. 
fence (246), argument ; repartee. 
fibrous (195), consisting of fibers 

or threads. 
fierce (198), savage ; furious ; 

wild. 
foe (20), an enemy. 
folly (212), foolishness. 
forbidden (166), commanded not 

to do ; prohibited. 
forest (55), a large tract of land 

covered with trees. 
fossils (119), substances dug from 

the earth. 
founder (125), one who lays a 

foundation. 
founderinsf (111), sinking. 
frozen (58), subject to frost; 

chilly. 

garish (152), showy ; dazzling. 

gin (177), a contraction of the 
word engine. 

glaciers (123), great masses of 
Ice and snow, formed in the 
valleys of very high mount- 
ains, and in the polar re- 
gions. 

granite (117), rocky; a kind of 
crystalline rock. 
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crravely (26), in a grave, serious 
manner. 

guard (136), defend ; shield ; pro- 
tect. 

happineati (177), joy ; bliss. 

hui-ror (111), dreariness ; dread- 
fulness. 

hospitable (229), kindness to 
strangers and guests. 

hues (247), colors; tints. 

human (76), like mankind. 

humbly (25), in a humble man- 
ner ; lowly ; modestly. 

imploringly (163), in an implor- 
ing manner ; like one plead- 
ing. 

improve (225), to better ; ad- 
vance ; mend ; correct. 

inclines (100), leans ; tends. 

infidel (125), unbeliever; free- 
thinker. 

inquiry (82), question ; research. 

instead (205), in place of. 

intelligence (129), understand- 
ing ; intellect ; knowledge. 

intruders (132), those who enter 
where they are not welcome. 

invented (176), discovered ; de- 
vised ; contrived. 

invention (210;, that which is 
invented. 

inventor (208), one who Invents 
or contrives something. 

isolate (236), to place by itself. 

jest (235), joke ; fun ; sport. 

Judge (24), one who decides be- 
tween the right and wrong 
of an act, or question. 

Justice (25), honesty ; right ; the 
quality of being just. 

leech (235), a doctor ; a physi- 
cian. 

legend (62), a story handed down 
from early times. 

linger (103), remain ; tarry ; stay. 



n&atron (231), an older married 
woman. 

medal (210), a piece of metal in 
the form of a coin, given as 
a reward. 

meet (250), proper; fit. 

melodious (119), full of melody ; 
musical. 

merchant (193), one who carries 
on trade. 

message (207), words sent from 
one person to another. 

n&imic (23), one who imitates ; 
to copy another's actions. 

mince (164), to cut Into very 
small pieces ; as the meat, 
etc., for mlnce-pie. 

mineral (148), like rock or metal ; 
neither animal nor vegeta- 
ble. 

mingle (218), to mix ; to join ; 
to unite. 

miracles (125), wonders. 

miserable (161), very unhappy ; 
forlorn ; wretched. 

moor (151), marsh ; fen. 

moored (111), fastened; an- 
chored. 

mournfully (235), sorrowfully ; 
sadly. 

multitudes (180), great num- 
bers ; throngs. 

mystery (214), something wholly 
unknown. 

naturalist (133), one who studies 
natural history. 

nestling (68), to lie close, as a 
bird in her nest. 

notable (235), worthy of notice ; 
remarkable. 

nuisance (159), that which an- 
noys, or gives trouble. 

numb (68), chill ; without feeling. 

obtained (53), procured ; gotten. 
officer (131), one who holds an 
office ; commander. 
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opponent (82), a foe ; one who 
opposes. 

parson (286), a priest; clergry- 
man. 

peasant (212), a countryman; 
rustic. 

peer (60), to look sharply; to 
peep over. 

perils (111), dan^j^ers. 

personates (247), resembles. 

polar (85), relating^ to the poles 
of the earth. 

poultry (84), fowls ; as chickens, 
ducks, etc. 

prefer (47), to choose ; elect ; se- 
lect. 

present^ (82), to offer ; to show^ ; 
to give. 

pres'ent (82), heinf? in view ; 
now, as present time. 

pretence (82), a false show ; ex- 
cuse ; appearance. 

pretend (203), to make believe. 

prod'uoe (59), the product ; pro- 
ceeds ; result. 

produce' (174), to bring forward ; 
to bear; to lead forth. 

profound (251), deep ; grand. 

prog'ress (283), a going forward ; 
growth. 

project' (115), to Stick out, or 
forward. 

pungent (169), having a biting 
taste, or smell. 

quantity (159), great number ; 
or the "how-much" of a 
thing. 

redeeming (251), atoning ; saving. 

refuse (82), dregs ; scum. 

refuse' (82), to deny a request. 

regular (236), in order ; accord- 
ing to rule. 

release (199), to set free ; to lib- 
erate. 

relic (80), a memorial of some- 
thing sacred. 



ren&ove (176), to take away. 

renounce (215), to give up. 

repaid (216), paid back ; re- 
funded. 

reproach (88), blame ; censure. 

rescue (58), to save ; to de- 
liver. 

restless (55), unquiet ; uneasy ; 
disturbed. 

restrain (212), to check ; hinder ; 
curb ; stop. 

reverent (144), humble ; resi)ect- 
ful. 

Beynard (97), a name often given 
the fox in fables. 

rocky (41), formed of rocks. 

rumor (285), a story, or a re- 
port not yet proved true. 

Salamander (27), a reptile some- 
thing like a frog ; it was 
once believed that the sala- 
mander was able to live in 
fire, which is not true. 

sardine (59), a small fish like a 
herring, caught near the 
Island of Sardinia. 

scent (87), the smell. 

science (42), knowledge arranged 
according to a system. 

scourged (64), whipped severely. 

shelter (59), a place of safety ; 
cover; protection. 

shrank (200), drew back. 

signal (23), a Sign. 

similar (286), just alike ; resem- 
bling closely. 

singular (236), strange ; rare ; 
unusual. 

sluggard (188), a lazy and idle 
person. 

slunk (98), to creep or sneak 
away meanly. 

spell-bound (128), held as by a 
charm. 

sphere (19), proper place, or rank. 

strive (118), struggle; contend; 
endeavor; try. 
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sturdy (75), hardy ; stout ; ro- 
bust; strong. 

suspicions (208), jealous ; dis- 
trustful ; doubtful. 

swarm (165), to collect as bees 
or flies. 

sycamore (178), buttonwood tree. 

system (129), regular method or 
order. 

Telegram (188), the name of an 
evening newspaper. 

telescope (156), an instrument 
used to view distant objects, 
as the stars, and other heav- 
enly bodies. 

tenderness (88), gentleness ; anx- 
iety. 

thrall (111), bondage. 

thrive (119), to grow ; to pros- 
per. 

tide (43), the regular rise and 
fall of the water of the 
ocean. 

toll (286), tax; duty. 

torch (45), a large candle or 
light held in the hand. 

tongh (99), not easily broken. 

towers (45), a lofty building 
much higher than it is 
broad. 

tradition (30), a legend. 

trickling (142)^ flowing in a 
small, gentle stream. 

triumph (215), joyous success. 

trivial (236), of little worth. 

tropics (147), the warm regions 
of the earth lying north and 
south of the equator. 

tugging (58), to pull ; to drag ; 
to draw with great effort. 



twilight (43), the faint light be- 
fore the rising, and after the 
setting of the sun. 

urged (204), pressed ; driven ; 

pushed ; forced onward. 
useless (166), having no use. 
untroubled (216), not troubled ; 

free from care. 

valiant (145), strong ; heroic ; 

courageous. 
venerable (93), very old. 
visible (200), to be seen. 
visions (94), dreams ; fancies. 
vitals (111), parts of the body 

necessary to life. 

wag (235), a man full of sport 

and fun. 
wager (96), a bet. 
weapon (19), something to flght 

with. 
woe (216), pain ; sorrow ; trouble. 
worlcers (55), people who work ; 

toilers ; laborers. 
worshiping (198), adoring; hon- 
oring; revering. 
wound (88), a hurt ; an injury 

to the body. 
wrestle (118), a struggle between 

two to see which will throw 

the other down. 
writhe (243), to twist ; to distort. 

zeal (126), energy ; ardor. 

zephyr (103), the west wind ; any 
mild breeze. 

zones (222), the five great divis- 
ions of the earth in regard 
to climate. 



ARTICULATION, EMPHASIS, AND INFLECTION. 

I. ARTICULATION. 

Distinct articulation depends upon the action of the or^rans 
of speech,— mouth, teeth, tongue, palate, nose, and lips. 



VOCAL DRILL. 

Practice frequently, in loud forcible tones, the elementary- 
sounds, by themselves, in combination, and in word-combina- 
tions ; notice the position of the organs of speech in pro- 
nouncing them. 

EXERCISBS. 



Qai gai gai ga! q^\ gai 9^1 gsi 
gi! 911 go I 961 9qI 99 1 9c5oI 9db] 



9^! 



and so on through the vowel sounds. Take up each consonant 
element in the same way. Vary this exercise with exercises 
like the following : 

at! at! at! ^t! eti gti iti iti oti 6ti gti 

9tl uti at I etc. 

Flexibility of voice may also be cultivated by attention to 
emphasis and inflection in the vocal drill, thus : 



V V 

a, a, 



V 

a, 



V 

a, 



V 
5. 



I 



V A V 

a, a, o, 



V 

6, 



etc. 



Combine sounds into words, and analyze words into the 
sounds which compose them, thus : 



9-^ t — get. 
s-S-d — said. 
1-a-f— laugh, 
a-s-k — ask. 
oi-1 — oil. 



hw-^-t — what, 
hw-d-r — AA^here. 
h w-5-n — ^A^hen. 
h w-l-ch — AA^hich. 
h>A^-T-l — -^A^hile. 



dainty — d-a-n'-t-y. 
desire — d-S g-I-r' 
mimic— m-l-mM-e. 
tropic — t-r-6-p'-ic. 



Practice according to the above method, the exercises on 

Page 59— these words are often mispronounced. 

Page 61, giving special attention to d and d = t. 

Page 72, giving special attention to th and th. 

Page 90, giving special attention to «, c, and their equivalents. 

Page 101, giving special attention to ch, ch, and their equivalents. 

Page 206— these words are often mispronounced. 
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Drill carefully in the pronunciation and articulation of the 
-words at the head of each lesson. 

(Vocal drills can scarcely be too frequent ; a well-modulated 
voice is a beautiful accomplishment.) 

II. EMPHASIS. 

In good reading, as in talking, the important words are 
pronounced with more force than are the others. 

27*i» force is ettUed ISiuphasis. It varies in degree, which is 
sometimes shown by the use of italics for ordinary emphasis, 
and of small oafftals for greater force, thus : 

''litis piece weighs more than the other." 

"Herb, Sir I that isn't your cheese I" 

"My friends, your pieces must be both alike," said the very 
Just judge. 

* ' Hold I hold 1 give me mtf part of what is left and I will be 
content I " 

"If you are content," said the monkey, "Justice is not; the 
LAW, my friends, must have its course I **— {Pages 2A, 25— Lesson V.) 

O I how bright ! how sweet was her ftice \—{Page 71.) 

"We are lost I" cried the po*br Hindoo woman I— (ftigr« 7P.) 

Hark I habk I to God the chorus breaks, 
From every host, from every gem ; 

But one alone the Sayiour speaks— 

It is the STAR or Bethlehem 1— (f%i^« 111.) 



Always busy, and always merry, 

Always doing his very best, 
A notable wag was Little Jerry, 

Who uttered well his standing Jest.— {Page fSS5.) 

(One may add to the effect of Emphasis, by pausing slightly, 
sometimes Itefore, and sometimes after the word to be explained. 
This pausing is indicated by vertical lines, below.) 

"He is DEAD I" I she cried, "my darling!" 

And the startled father | hears, 
• And com^s and looks the way she looks, 

And fears \ the thing she fears : 
Till a glad shout \ from the hearers 

Thrills the stricken man and wife, 
" Give THANKS I I for your son \ has saved \ our land I 

And I God | has saved his life!"— {Page m.) 

As she runs, she calls out I "Telegram! Telegra-a-am ! fourth 
edition!" 

'^ Here! my girl, give ms a paper \''^—{Page 185.) 
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We I may think them | light as bubbles; 
But how dearly | they are bought !— (i\ij^ lOS.) 

I meet it, /tsee to face, 

As a 6rare fnan | meets his | /be— (i\i^ lis.) 

What f»ic{eiet«(ia« of stars | there are ! How ealtn | and still | 
they seem \—iPage 180.) 

But this money is not | mine, Charley \—iI\Mge 187.) 

" €Hve them to me, Oh ! eruel hing, or the vengeance of the | 
Most Hien | shall overtake you \—{Pag« 199.) 

III. INFLECTION. 

The voice also naturally dwells longer upon som.e of the 
words, grlvlng them peculiar shades of meaning by means of 
slides and slurs, to which we give the name of inflections. 

The upward sliding of the voice is called the rising inflection, 
and is sometimes marked thus, /. 

The downward sliding of the voice is called the falling in- * 
flection, and is sometimes marked thus, \ . 

The slur, or a gliding of the voice from rising to falling, 
or from falling to rising, is called the circumflex, and is some- 
times marked thus, A or V. 

EXEBCISES m EMPHASIS AND INFLECTION. 

"I am only a erab, it is true, and I cannot walk so graeefnUy 
as you, Mr. Pox, but I can run much faster." 
Mr. Fox sneered, ** Indeed *'? {Page 96.) 

"O how disagreea^l I wish it wouldn't rain once in siao 
months I Spoils all the fun/ Makes everything wet and dirty I*' 

"Most all thoughtful people will be giad of this rain, BeA. 
It has been much needed."~-{Page U6.) 



The night is dark and I am far from home. 
Lead \ thou | me \ on I— (Page 161.) 

{Marks are used only in teaching : when, and where, to em- 
phasize and inflect, must be left largely to the taste and judg- 
ment of the reader. The best,— the only rule is to study until 
you understand perfectly what you wish to read out loud, and 
then read it as you would talk it.) 
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